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Hester’s Picnic. 

A lady visiting the Coldbath Fields Jail (F; 
prisoners at work on the tread-wheel. Bhewla've the 
governor: 

‘‘ Ah! there they go—tread, tread—climb, climb! Poo 
things! Be kind to them, Mr. Chestert: t 
work them too hard!” , le 

‘ome time afterwards a dog was stolen from the lady’ 
house, the thief was convicted, and on her second visit to 
the prison he was on the tread-wheel. 

“Ah! there they go—tread, tread—climb, climb!” she 
exclaimed, as before; and then suddenly assuming the 
wildest energy, she continued, wit d arm and 
clenched hand, “‘ work them to death, Mr. Chesterton— 
work them to death! I don’t care what you do to them 
now they've got my dog!” 5 

AAAS nnn 


Mr. Webster, in his “‘ Private Correspondence,” tells an 
amusing anecdote of the manner in which the printer 
rendered the manuscript of his famous reply to Mr. ions. 
He had said, ‘ There is no such thing as half allegiance 
and half rebellion; no treason made easy,” alluding to 
books entitled ‘Geometry made easy,”’ ‘‘Logic made 
easy,” etc.; but, he adds, ‘the printer made it ‘ treason 
madeosy!” Twice I corrected the proof, and wrote, as I 
thought, plain enough, ‘made easy.’ But I could not 
dhe re and a a P pons through the Union 

madcosy ! nally, went to th 
had the whole sentence struck out.” iti 
ANA Anns 

“Bob, Harry Smith has one of th 
yen alae © greatest curiosities 

“Don’t say so—what is it?” 

‘*A tree which never sprouts, and which becomes small- 
bait older it grows.”’ 

‘ Well, that i 7 

‘i oe, = 8 curiosity. Where did he get it?’ 


Ne Paes the name of it?”” 
xle-tree! It once belonged toa California omnibus.” 
Pay oe ann oar ae an inkstand at a half- 
5 e seen of he 
Broadway at the rate of 2 20. a ee 
ener rvsrrnrne 
The officer of the deck of a man-of- 
atthe porn frig ay n-of-war, asked the man 
‘ow does she head?” It was blowing a gale of wind 
‘‘South-ayst,” replied Pat, touching his h: _ 
setting i aaa sir - to his answer. - tah 
You’ Tr put a few more S's in your ans 
you speak to me,” said the huffy Neutenant. gina 
Ay, ay, sir-r-r,” returned the witty Irishman. 
A day or two after the officer called out again : 
7 Sooo she head now?” 
uth-ayst-and be-south, half-south and a littl - 
erly, sir-ree, your honor, sir,”? screamed Pat. ee 


eens 


At a ball which was given in honor of King Frederi 
William the Fourth, of Prussia, his majesty ts pen 
ing in the hall with a very tall and thin gentleman. An 

r of hussars, who was in the mazes of the dance. 
whirled along with his partner right between the two dis. 

4 hrusting t not 
pce ha ge the olicer, alarmed at what Be iedaoee, 

» and was about to 
vite a ua! apologize, the king cried out 
no apology: it was quite in order— 
go through thick and thin}? ee ee 
Aer 


A good story is told about the writing of J. W. Broo! 
the great railroad manager, of Michiga. He had ct ore 
@ letter to a man on the Central route, notifying him that 
he must remove a barn, which in some manner incom- 
moded ¢he road, under penalty of prosecution. The 
threatened individual was unable to read any part of the 
letter but the signature, but took it to be a free pass on 
pe Fangs mete bs for chaps of years as such, none 

uctors being able i 
pb orm rey r4 to dispute his interpretation 


Rennes nnn ens 


Quite a joke happened to one of the doctor craft 
little time ago. lie ordered some very powerful matiethe 
for a sick boy, and the father, not liking the appearance 
Df ef ro it rg = Xe throat. When the doctor 
in, and ingu if th 
boy, the father replied : iia tae 
** No, we did not give it to him.” 4 
a Good Heaven!” said the doctor, “is the child living?” 
Yes, but the cat aint—we gave it to her.” 
The doctor sloped. 
Sees 
Spanish robbers are vei lite. An E 
barry rege on a lonely road by a rufflan % ne 
‘ 
me =f he, ‘‘ you have my coat on; — I trouble 
The Englishman drew out a pistol and told the fellow 














ae ean the 

ir, id the robber, ‘‘I perceive that I am Will 
you do me the honor to communicate name, 

may remember it in my prayers.” iid aheanie 


Seen nen nnn nnn 


A man once travelling by a stage coach in Michi, 
= ype ay =. on & poor road be Pony mn 
goon and carry a rail to 
of mud holes. Becoming hausted ond in sent + 
— the driver: n . 
a-here old hoss, I’ve no objection to ii 
cents a mile for my fare, ‘and no objection to oe — 
but I'll be hanged if I carry this rail another rod.” , 





An ennnrnmnnv 


A lady who superintends a Sunday school having occa- 
sion to interrogate one of her pupils as to the cause of her 
une aun comen at Fens received the following 

nnocent reply, pre: of cou Db: 
pr seco >P 5 rse, by a sweet little drop 

** Please, mem, my father says he isn’t eoming to church 
p ~ Any ag ‘the parson hollers’ so he can’t get a bit of 

errr mre 

Pending « famous “water suit’ somewhere in Ver- 
mont, Saxe, the poet, amused the court with the follow- 
ing impromptu: 

= ~ wonder is really boundless, 
hat, among the queer cases we try, 
A ‘land case ’ should often be groundless, 
And a ‘ water case’ always be dry.” 
eee ennne 


The Duke of York (¥ictoria’s uncle) was, though a dis- 
sipated man, quite a wit. He had many offices, and 
among them that of bishop. He had entered a horse 
named Moses for the Ascot races. When this was retleet- 
ph TY Reger 8 d pies ey say age with his 

p, he at he was 
devoted to Moses end the profits. Ee ee 
nnn 

The Duke of Gloucester, being in conversatio: 

Lord Brougham on the subject or reform, grew pA) 
warm in the argument, that he observed hastily the chan- 
cellor was very near a fool. Brougham replied that he 
could not think of contradicting the Duke, and declared 
that he fully saw the force of his royal highness’s position. 


ee eens 


D’Orsay in remarking on a beauty speck on the cheek 
Fd Lady Southampton, compared it to a gem on a rose 


leaf. 
“The compliment is far fetched,” said her ladyship. 


“ u ” i ‘ 
eer. ~ bg ou rejoined the count, ‘‘ when it was 





Aner 
‘*Reply, sir,” saida judge to a blunt old Quaker, who 
was on the stand. ‘Do you know what we sit here for?” 
‘Yes. verily I do,” said the Quaker; “ three of you for 
four dollars each day, and the fat one in the middle for 
four thousand a year!” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE ENGLISH COUSIN, 


Arter the first evening spent in her uncle’s 
family circle—an evening of pleasantness such as 
she had rarely known in her orphaned life—the 
English Rose retired with her cousin to their 
chamber; and there, to her in private, could 
speak freely of portions of her history which in 
presence of any other had been delicately re- 
served. 

“Thave told you,” she said, “all that I re- 
member of my mother. I was so young when 
she died, that her face comes before me only as 
a dream of angels; but there seems ever around 
mea lingering scent of the roses of the paradise 
from which her death excluded us. My father 
wags by nature stern in character, yet I know that 

’ “his affection for my mother was most tender and 
unverying. She was a flower plot on which he 
delighted to expand his choicest care; after her 
removal thorns and brambles closed over the 
waste place. 

“ His sorrow was not in outward demonstra- 


tion; I know not, indeed, if those about him did’ 


not misjudge him heartless and indifferent. At 
the funeral his grief was not of that kind the 
papers chronicle as ‘heart-rending,’ for I well 
recollect how he sat firm and erect; though when 
the curate came and privately addressed to him 
some consoling words, they had to be repeated 
two or three times before being heard. And the 
offerings of flowers to her grave in the village 
churchyard, where by her own request she was 
buried, were not made on Sunday mornings 
more than any other, in order that the many who 
walk in churchyards on that day might see. 
But in the depth of night, when all besides was 
still, I have waked to see him walking the ad- 
joining apartment, calling on the lost one’s name 
with groaning and wringing of hands. 

“When I*had wept for my mother at the time 
of being lifted to look on her shroud, the woman 
having me in charge had told me that I should 
have another mama; and then one of several 
other women who had been called in to assist, 
remarked that the earl would undoubtedly marry 
again soon, as he was still in his early prime 
and very rich. They mentioned a widowed 
countess, a cousin of my mother, who had often 
visited us, and successively several others, des- 
canting on the qualities of each, reeommendatory 
and otherwise; one was handsome and another 
was ugly, this one was too old or too young, and 
that one would have a splendid dowry—but I 
did not well understand the nature of their re- 
ferences. ‘Two years after my mother’s death, 
a friend came and proposed to my father a mar- 
riage with a relation of his. He acquitted him- 
self of his errand in the business-like manner 
common to these things in England, and in which 
second marriages are often contracted every- 
where. My father drove him from the house in 
such a passion as terrified the child patiently 
awaiting at a side door his leisure to accompany 
her in a promised ride on her pony. He never 
forgave the gentleman what he deemed an insult 
to my mother’s memory. 

“My father inherited a fine old estate in Der- 
byshire, an antique manor house surrounded by 
romantic and picturesque scenery, where every 
summer from the time of their marriage, my 
parents went to pass a few weeks. Me 
during her lifetime was very fond of t 


mother, 






place ; 





en the seasons in 
It was 
To the Retreat, the vear 


its retirement intervening bety 
town, she found peculiarly refreshing. 
named the Retreat. 
following her death, my father took me for our 
permanent abode. Dear as the place might 
have been with my mother there, it was inde- 
scribably desolate now. My father must have 
found it 60, for he made long journeys into Scot- 
land; which left me with no other companions 
than my tutor and the faithful old servants, and 
I was very, very lonely. 

“The nearest residence to ours was a =. 
a mile distant, quaintly elegant in its archit 
ture, and the home of a wealthy maiden lady 
considerably advanced in life. For years I never 
saw her more than at a distance, straining my 








gaze from the summit of the peak across the linn, 
or at rare intervals when I ventured past for a 
peep through the’ pickets of her yard gate; 
for Miss Carrolton was an invalid withal, and 
never went beyond the walks of her own gardens, 
which were cultivated with the most delightful 
taste. All my childhood I had this person in 
great awe; but a little later my way over the 
barrier my imagination had raised was made 
easy ; and I found the proprietress of Linn Cot- 
tage, though eccentric as she had the name of 
being, winning and pleasant as autumn sun- 
light. 

“She used to talk to me a great deal about 
her two nephews, Roderick and Edgar, sons of 
her brother; and I would listen because it grati- 
tied her, though I often thought the theme a most 
tiresome one. Through many hints, I was given 
to know that the younger lad was her favorite ; 
but this was a rare secret, which I was not to 


“By a singular accident, soon after we came 
to this country I heard from Edger. His regard 
had never decreased, and he was most anxiously 
endeavoring to trace me. Yad the temerity to 
return him our address, together with a small 
locket containing my daguerreotype as a token of 
my unchangedness. It has since appeared, that 
after this he wrote me several times ; but I never 
saw any of the letters. 

“At length as I sat lone and dejected one day 
in my room, Edgar, like a spirit came through 
the wall, and stood before me. I should have 
fainted but for the recollection of the danger he 
was incurring. ‘Fly! fly!’ Lentreated; and he 
answered that for my sake he would do so, but 
not till he had told me in a word his plan for our 
future. He had been longing to get quite be- 
yond the confines of society which holds a man 
responsible for his ancestry, viewing character 
solely through the medium of money; the de- 
scriptions of California, its soil and climate, had 
interested him greatly; his aunt, entering into 
his desires, had given him afew thousand dol- 
lars, and with it he was going to prepare for me 
a home in the beautiful new country. 

“T know not what I replied; I was only in 
dread excitement lest my father should return ; 
and we parted. By some means Edgar’s course 
was discovered, and his visit to me at least sus- 
pected. The first intimation I had of this was in 
a letter which my father coolly read to me, and 
afterwards despatched to Edgar in California. 
My father was a gentleman of the old school, 
who never on any occasion deliberately commit- 
ted a breach of courtesy ; but though doing Ed- 
gar the justice to address him respectfully as a 
man, he plainly and repeatedly expressed his 
contempt of him as asuitor. He also clearly 





divulge for the kingdom. My total indiffe © 
to the subject of it would have been its excellent 
security under circumstances to tempt my 
trustiness. 

“At length during a vacation at the university, 
Edgar Carrolton came to pay his aunt a visit. 
We met—I was never indifferent towards him 
afterwards. The next summer he passed his 
entire vacation there. He came to the Retreat, 
I went to the cottage, we walked, we rode, and 
were completely happy in our youthful attach- 
ment. On both these occasions my father was 
absent on one of his long tours. But returning 
soon after Edgar’s second departure, he through 
some source learned of our companionship. I 
had concealed nothing intentionally ; but I was 
always timid of my father, and on the subject of 
my love for Edgar, I was timid even of myself. 
The thought of having done aught to displease 
my father, had not crossed my mind. 

‘Twas too soon made to feel the painful truth ; 
for, summoning me to his presence, my father 
poured out his censure till I wept with such bit- 
terness as Ihad never known till then. He in- 
terrogated me as to how far precisely the inter- 
course had progressed; I confessed to him that 
we had parted fully betrothed. He was dread- 
fully enraged. The Carrolton family were en- 
tirely reduced, he said, and Edgar only a young- 
er son atthat. He accused him of motives of 
which I knew him to be altogether innocent; for 
neither Edgar nor myself had had enough of 
worldly acuteness to consider for an instant one 
another’s moneyed positions. We were both chil- 
dren, he said; notwithstanding he seemed to hold 
us amenable as mature. 

“ Then he petrified me by the intelligence that 
my hand was promised long before ; the name of 
the man he called in this connection I had never 
heard till then—Harvey Edgecomb. He drew 
some comparisons between the two suitors very 
unfavorable to Edgar, and dictated to me my 
future conduct. When, still, I could not engage 
to forget Edgar, he forbade me to have any cor- 
respondence with him, and the next day forbade 
my Visits to his aunt. 
hurried away to a distant school; and then fol- 
lowed a long interval in which Edgar seemed lost 
to me and I to him. 

“Finally my father came to remove me; but 
instead of returning to the Retreat we travelled 
direct to London; where, upon our arrival, I 
was informed we were to embark for America. 


everything was settled with a 





view to remaining abroad some years at least; 
but his intention had been serupulonsly conceal- 
ed from every one. Now, in leed, it seemed that 
there was no hope; especially when on reaching 
New York, I was introduced to the person whom, 
having never heard of save in the single instance 
I have referred to, I had begun comfortingly to 
view as a sort of imaginary existence. 

“Could it be that my father would give me to 
this man, to me, at least, repulsive in mien, and 
Yes, 


for he repeated now that such was his deter- 


my senior by more than a score of years? 
mination. If I was submissive to his wishes, the 
marriage might be delayed awhile; and to avoid 
the consequence, I did not say in words that I 
would never be the wife of Edgecomb. 





I ° | 
Within a week I was 


d a transfer-of my affections to Mr. 
Edgecomb—not impossibie, judging from my 
outward passiveness, he hoped this was becoming 
true. Upon the husband he had chosen for me, 
he bestowed the-highest praise, and assured him 
that we were positively to be united at no distant 
day. 

“T was less moved by the letter than you might 
suppose ; I could but believe that the past had 
furnished Edgar with evidence of my truth which 
nothing ordinary would be able to abate. I have 
doubted whether this letter was received; for 
Edgar in writing me some time later made no 
allusion to it. The papers reported a mail-rob- 
bery between San Francisco and Sacramento 
just when that might have reached there; and 1 
could not help thinking of the good fortune there 
would be in having its injurious mission cut short. 

“Meanwhile, my father and Mr. Edgecomb 
grew anxious that the marriage should be con- 
summated. Edgar’s persistence seemed to have 
given them some alarm, and they were unwilling 
to risk a single possibility of failure in their pro- 
ject. Iwas watched and guarded with the ut- 
most vigilance. I know not nor probably never 
will know what it was, but from a conversation 
I overheard between them, I gathered some in- 
telligence of a mysterious occurrence intimately 
connected with Edgar and myself. It seemed as 
though Edgar had sent a messenger to me—per- 
haps a person to act as my convoy to him— 
whose embassage they had through some agency 
frustrated. It may be merely that they turned 
him aside from his intent with a bribe; but Mr. 
Edgecomb, I am convinced, is a man of unscru- 
pulous measures, and the severity of his tones 
when he referred to the matter made me tremble. 

“When my father spoke to me of my marriage 
as soon to take place, I asked that it might be 
postponed to my birthday, which will occur in 
one month from the present time—my nineteenth 


birthday. This I did so quietly as to seem to 


offer no objection to the marriage itself. Heaven 
forgive me the deception! I knew not what 


other course to adopt. O, my dear, lost parent! 
he loved me, notwithstanding all. Gratified by 
my seeming compliance, he consented to my 
request; telling me at the same time, that on no 
account would there be any subsequent delay. 
“One letter from Edgar, by a kind interposi- 
tion, had reached my hands. It told me of his 
purchase of a farm, which was rapidly being im- 
proved ; and he begged to know if I would not 
come out at once and share his lot as his wife. 
His humble resources, and, more than that, the 
necessity of his superintending in person the 
building of our English cottage would prevent 
his coming for me to New York—and this, in- 
deed, might not be the part of wisd 





ym in the 
premises; but he would arrange everything with 
the captains of the boats for a safe conduct—I 
could leave privately—and he would meet me on 
my arrival at San Francisco, tomake me his own 
wife. All this time Edgar knew only of my 
father’s antipathy to him, without being aware of 
the other views he entertained for me—I sup- 
pose that he has never, yet heard of Mr. Edge- 
comb; and without this, it was not possible for 
him to understand one half the difficulties by 
which I was encompassed. 


“Yet I resolved to brave all I must, and go to 
him. Before the time appointed for my marriage 
with Harvey Edgecomb, I would be the wife of 
Edgar Carrolton, in California. I dared not 
attempt to notify him of my design, for the dan- 
ger there would be of having it discovered and 
thwarted ; but I said to myself, that once be- 
yond sight of New York, I would fear nothing. 
I felt I should find those who when they knew 
my situation, would benevolently grant me the 
protection which was all I should need. 

‘IT was meditating in secret excitement my 
opportunity for escape, when I learned of the 
overland party ; it seemed to offer some impor- 
tant advantages. On a voyage I suffered dread- 
fully from sea-sickness; the journey would be 
pleasant and beneficial ; and I could trust my- 
self to the protection of Mr. Mason. Alas! 
what poignancy has it added to my grief for the 
loss of my father, toreflect that I, his only child, 
was about to have fled and left him desolate! 
God forgive me again if I was wicked! but it 
seemed too terrible—the sacrifice of myself and 
of Edgar’s happiness. The sad event was all 
unanticipated ; the attacks my father used to suf- 
fer had disappeared since coming to America, and 
he believed himself no longer subject to them. 

“T told you, cousin, that the only letter I had 
received from Edgar made allusion to one ad- 
dressed me a short time previously—the same 
which, after overlying for months, to-day arrived 
and so happily introduced us to each other. He 
pleaded with me to forgive him for what was 
written in the first pangs of a jealousy which had 
vanished so soon as reason had time to resume 
her sway. The former letter explains the mys- 
tery. It would appear that fate had plotted to 
estrange Edgar from me, as me from him it could 
not. Almost immediately upon arriving in Cal- 
ifornia, he met with a miner but a few months 
there from this city—a Mr. Meiggs—why, what 
is this, Cousin Rose? starting and blushing, and 
looking as though I had given you the key to 
some curious problem. Ah! I have it likewise ; 
they each cogtended for Rose Banford, and each 
can have her, since we are two.” 

It had indeed become obvious in a stroke of 
time, how Mr. Burton had been obliged to fail in 
his promise. This ger from Meiggs to 
his affianced, her uncle had mistaken as a mes- 
senger from Carrolton to his own daughter. 
Hence the compulsion encountered, and hence 
from Burton’s report, the secrecy practised and 
recommended by Eustace in the transmission of 
letters between himself and Rose ; the hints con- 
tained in his friend’s letter having falsely con- 
vinced her lover that the merchant was opposing 
his suit, and had intercepted the missives which 
in truth were lost alone through accident attrib- 
utable to the incompleteness of the postal arrange- 
ments—a state of things existing in the days of 
California as a territory, from which these were 
not the only sufferers by thousands. The reader 
will have discovered further, that the fragment 
of letter conveyed to Eustace after the robbery 
of the mail, was from Walter Banford, not Wil- 
liam, and intended for Carrolton instead of him. 
Of course, it was the English Rose there meant, 
and the suitor the writer favored was Edgecomb. 





“ Edgar imagined,” added Rose, ‘that Mr. 
Meiggs previous to going to California had ad- 
dressed me and with acceptance; and from this 
false beginning, all the deductions were unavoid- 
To my affection for anoth- 
er—one whom in truth I had never heard of—he 
attributed, more than to any other cause, my 
silence toward himself; and even the haste with 
which I had sent him from me when he came to 
me here. Poor Edgar! such jealousy must have 
been its own sad punishment. 
ed his faith in my constancy; he rested on the 
supposition, still erroneous, that the gentleman 


ably false likewise. 


Reflection restor- 


was merely my acquaintance, and a setter-np of 
pretensions with regard to me which were with- 
out basis.” 

Rose was now free to write her lover, had she 
chosen, informing him of her coming; but con- 
sidering the protracted anxiety he would have to 
suffer on her account, believed it better still to 
remain silent. It had been her object to depart 
without the knowledge of Edgecomb ; 


ever, secure from his power, when he sought 


now how- 

her 

at her uncle’s, renewing his hateful claim, she 

dauntlessly told him the whole truth. The gray- 

| haired lover went away in chagrin which he felt 
} 


to be without remedy. Verhaps it was no minor 





trial, that he was forced to vield his long cherish- 


ed expectations of the large property the young 





lady inherited from her father; and which her 
newly-found uncle received into guardianship till 
she should be established in her new home. 


misconception against Lieutenant Starborough, 
save that the officer was presumed quite inacces- | 
sible to any sentiment below congratulation ; his | 
engagement with Miss Angerena Price having 
just had official announcemens 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE MISCREANTS AND THEIR END. 


We left Leck and his ally, Scaly, peering 
through the shield of trunks and branches in 
momentary expectation of the coming of Tomp- 
kins and Anderson, whom they designed to way- 
lay and murder. The marked victims, however, 
did not immediately arrive. Lucy’s policy in 
volunteering to take a separate station below, 
becomes evident to us presently as one antag- 
onistic to her husband’s revengeful and accursed 
project. No sooner did she succeed in hastening 
him back from the spot whither he had followed 
her, and was lingering because, though not in- 
clining to doubt her good faith in this instance, 
he always felt safest about the matter when she 
was in sight, than she sprang from the hollow 
tree and made her way rapidly down the trail. 
She had gone more than a mile when she heard 
the voice of Uriah speaking to his companion : 

“ Hooraw, well, Anderson, the sun aint quite 
down yet; we shall get home in tolerable 
season.” 

“ How are ye, Lucy?” saluted Anderson, in 
his jolliest strain, as the woman in her hunter’s 
garb came out of the woods directly in front of 
the mules the two men were riding at a walk. 

“T’m what you call aisy inthirely,” she re- 
plied quietly ; and putting out her hands took 
the two bridles at the bits, checking the beasts. 

“ What’s the news ?” asked Uriah, wondering 
at the proceeding, “anything happened, any- 
how ?” 

“The evil-one has entered into Leck,” an- 
swered the affectionate wife. 

“ Gracious Peter! you don’t call that news, do 
you? Ifever a body could catch him possessed 
of fewer sech spirits than driv the Scripture swine 
down a precipice into the sea, ’twould be worth a 
tellin’ of, now sartin. G'lovg, Barbary.” » 

“If you do go along a mile further, you stand 
a fine chance of getting your whiskers colored a 
deeper red than they are now,” said the woman, 
with significance not to be mistaken. 

“ Poh now, it’s joking you are!” cried Ander- 
son, but his startled manner contradicted his 
words. 

“No,” rejoined Lucy in sincerity, “I tell you 
the truth. Leck has found out about the ghost— 
or at least, Scaly found out and told him—and 
he has swore by everything he believes in and 
some more, that you shall neither one of you 
come back to the mines alive. They’re conceal- 
ed up here ready to shoot you.” 

“Has the New Yorker heard ?” 

“There’s the trouble. He with a dozen of the 
best men at the place started this morning for the 
mountains to bring on a party of emigrants that 
have got stopped by the snow. Leck protests 
against him as strong as against you. You're all 
condemned together that took away the gold.” 

“’What’s to be done, sure?’ Anderson ques- 
tioned his companion. 

“Turn back,” suggested Lucy. 

“No I wont, whilst my name is Uriah Tomp- 
kins,” responded the Yankee, in blunt earnest ; 
“I'd see Leck shoot away the last ball he’s got 
’fore I’d do it, and I wouldn’t pity him a grain. 
I’ve cowed him down, and I'll be shot if I don’t 
And if I am killed, why it’ll be 
jest because it was prophesied when I come from 
home, by a lame scholar of mine that I used to 
I shall go ahead, and Leck 


do it again. 


set everything by. 

may do the same.” 
“T shall do what you do,” said Anderson. 
“Tf you could contrive to surprise them and 

get them to empty their pieces,” said Lucy, 


| evidently prepared for the obstinacy Uriah had 


With the reflections of the other Rose might | 
have mingled a touch of regret for her private | 


manifested, ‘1 don’t think myself there would 
be much danger after that. Leck is too much 
an Indian to like hand to hand fighting, and 
Scaly wouldn’t do wonders in that line without 
him to back him. How will it work to set up 
images on your mules and drive them on in the 
dusk of the evening? ‘They'll fire; and the in- 
stant they do, you'll be ready to meet them with 
your rifles loaded.”’ 

“That sounds more like you, Lucy,” replied 
Uriah, “I’m willin’ to hear to that. I was com- 
in’ to somethin’ of that kind myself.” 

He and Anderson dismounted quickly, fasten- 
ed astick uprightly in the girth of each mule, 
wrapped these about with the loose frocks they 
wore, partially filled out with leaves, and sur- 
mounted them with their slouch hats. 

“Do they look like human gentlemen?” in- 
quired Uriah of the other, who had stepped back 
from the trail to judge whether the deception 
would be genuine 

“ Rayther too much so, I’m fearin’,” was the 
‘Pash up the leaves into your shoul- 
ders and make them a hape rounder; and let 
me pull down the brim of me hat more beforrad, 
as thongh I was draming of Molly. There, 
they may do now, after it’s something dark.” 

The enimals thus mounted were led forward. 


response. 


















































chosen for herself, the hollow tree; where her 
rife had remained during her absence resting 
through the porthole commanding the trail. 
Once, in the interval, Leck had crept to the face 
of the rocks and been gratified:‘by the sight of 
the pointed muzzle, ready, he believed, to blaze 
forth vengeance on the men who had so ruin- 
ously imposed upon him. 

When near the place the mules were left free, 
their leaders falling just into rear. Encouraged 
by their lightened burdens and the proximity to 
home, the beasts started into a dull trot. Twi- 
light had fully gathered among the trees, that 
bordered the trail interlocking their branches 
above. Silence thronged the mazy aisles; and 
but for the warning of the woman, the two miners 
would have been treading the verge of the death 
precipice without @ suspicion. 

Suddenly a tongue of fire lapped the trail, and 
arifle’s report reverberated among the rocks, 
sinking away into the vale of the Sacramento. 
It was the shot by which Lucy signalized the im- 
patient assassins, and washarmless. The mules, 
however, took alarm and broke into a gallop, of 
which the speed was poorly commensurate with 
the labor. As they drew above the rocks, one 
was in advance of the other by a couple of 
lengths. 

“That’s Anderson forrad—take him!’ hissed 
Leck, in his confederate’s ear, and their rifles 
were discharged together. 

In the next instant, with greater boldness 
than had been reckoned on by the others, they 
bounded over into the trail, seized the mules at 
the head, and buried their knives in the counter- 
feit bodies which their bullets had already pene- 
trated. A howl of enraged disappointment 
burst from Leck ; and in the second that ensued 
while he stood battled and motionless, he felt 
himself clasped about the waist from behind, and 
a pair of determined hands grappling for his 
raised right arm. Half wrenching round his 
body, the ruffian inflicted a furious stab which 
like a glance of lightning was returned. 

“ We're dead men t’gether, Tompkins!’ Leck 
exclaimed, swaying aside. 

“Leck, we’ve killed each other!” was groan- 
ed in answer, and the voice was Scaly’s. 

He fell to the ground a dead weight. Uriah 
took the knife from the relaxing fingers of Leck, 
and flung it beyond the trail. By what of day- 
light remained, they staunched with a handker- 
chief Leck’s wound ; for though unconscious, he 
was living and might not be fatally injured. His 
was a life hardly worth the attempt to preserve, 
but the promptings of nature and of humanity 
were upon them; and awed and humbled in view 
of the signal judgment descended on_ their 
enemies, they had no wish to cast a feather’s 
weight into the balances of Heaven’s justice. 
Lucy who had come to the spot, gave her assist- 
ance in utter silence ; and between the two men 
scarce a syllable was exchanged. The bodies, 
the lifeless and the wounded, were lifted upon 
the backs of the mules and borne to the mines 
and to Leck’s tent. 

There was excitement but no sorrow on the 
facts being circulated ; for those who would be- 
friend guch characters living, were too heartless 
to lament them dead. As to the principal in the 
strife, he might yet survive. They dressed his 
wound without being able to decide whether it 
was mortal ; soon after, restoratives being used, 
he opened his eyes. Lucy had spoken only in 
answer to inquiries made her, and in confirma- 
tion of the statements of Tompkins and Ander- 
son, and then in the briefest manner; when she 
saw her husband reviving, she withdrew into the 
small tent out of his sight and sat down. 

Leck’s eyes wandered among the crowd with 
vacancy of expression, till falling on Uriah, they 
opened into a wide, frightened stare. 

“There’s his ghost!” he muttered, “and if 
his ghost can come back, so could Degrand’s, 
and in course so it did. I’m ’fraid I’ve killed 
this feller agin my own interest; if one ghost 
was a awful thing, two ghosts is more awfuller. 
There, the rest see it,” he added, as some who 
stood near caught his allusions and turned to- 
ward Uriah. “I aint the only witness this time. 
It’s all the worse ; for if nobody else see nothing, 
Imight think.p’haps my eyes ’ceived me. Scaly, 
say what you call that thing you’re all a-gazing 
at? Looks as the red-headed Yankee used to, 
don’t it, Sealy ?”” 

Uriah perceiving that his presence was a tor- 
ture to his reduced enemy, fell back to the rear 
of those assembled. The other remarked upon 
the disappearance of the ghost for this time, won- 
dering with a visible shudder how soon.one or 
the other apparition would come again. Still 
fancying that Scaly was by him, he inquired in 
a cautious whisper whether Anderson escaped or 
was killed with Tompkins; then communicated 
a plot by which himself and ally—the man, un- 
known to him lying dead almost within reach of 
his arm—were to meet and decoy from the party 
the New Yorker and the “other robber” and 
“serve them as they had served these.” 

After these observations he lay quiet awhile, 
tilla sense of pain from his wound aroused him ; 
he diseovered his true situation, recollecting dis- 
tinetly what had occurred. Where was Lucy, 
he inquired. She came to him. He expressed 
an-anxious fear that he should not recover; she 
plainly told him that she ‘elieved it impossible. 
Leck looked at her in sudden affright, and began 
writhing on his hard bed, till cautioned lest he 
should open his wound. From that time he 
spoke of no bodily suffering; but the crimes of 
the past trooped before him, arrayed in more than 
ghostly terrors. Conscience, the solace of the 
geod, the inquisition of the wicked—was doing 
its last work upon him. 

“Lucy,” he said, grasping at a straw of con- 
solation, “it wasn’t so much of a sin for me to 
kil! Sealy, as it would ha’ been for to have killed 
Tompkins—it couldn’t ha’ been, could it? The 
killing was a accident, you see.” 


“T expect we shall be judged for onr.inten- | 


tions,” she answered to this sophistry. 

“ What do you think?” he asked again ; “ does 
*fessing sins at the last end make a difference 
*bout getting pardoned in the other world ?” 

“T don’t know,” Lucy replied, “the warning 
it leaves is some good accomplished. A person 
that has it in his power to make such a confes- 
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sion and feels impressed to do it but isn’t peni- | 


tent enough, if he thinks to go straight to heaven, 
must count mercy considerably more than dog 
cheap.” 

“You reckon I oughter ’fess, then? Well, 
I’m ’fraid it’s so. I’ve been a bad man genally, 
and—you all of you hear! that isn’t the wise 
way for to spend life. There’s some things I 
done a good many years back—I had ’most for- 
got them, but someway they’ve sprung up here as 
fresh as this very evening’s ’currences—I’m will- 
ing to tell the whole, but it’s growing late. There’s 
one thing as ’cerns the living, I must make a 
*fession of. The Englishman was incent of set- 
ting afire the New Yorker’s cabin—ZJ did it in 
hopes to get the gold he’d just found. If I had 
striv less after gold, I might have been a better 
and happier man, and one that lived longer. I 
felt ’fraid the Englishman would be able to clear 
himself and I should be spected ; and that’s the 
reason I hunted out where he’d slept, and want- 
ed for to hang him, and make a show as though 
I liked justice. I wasn’t guilty neither of steal- 
ing nor murdering that time—though there’s the 
’tention all the same, as Lucy says.” 

Leck uttered little more coherently besides tell- 
ing his wife where his gold would be found; 
between midnight and morning he died, and the 
bodies of the two who had fraternized in crime 
lay coldly stiffening side by side. The next 
night, upon the bank of the river were three 
graves instead of one. 

On the second morning, as Uriah and Ander- 
son were passing to their labor, Lucy appeared 
at the door of her tent and beckoned them. 
They approached to sce her equipped for a final 
departure. She was dressed in her hunting suit, 
beside her were her rifle and a bundle. Within, 
the counter, with all the vessels which had con- 
tained the liquors of the establishment and the 
gaming tables, lay in a fragmentary pile, the 
apex of which was an axe, significant of the 
means by which the end had been wrought. 

“T give and bequeath this tent to the mining 
interests of the place,’ said the woman, address- 
ing them with the equanimity she had preserved 
during the recent exciting scenes. ‘ But I en- 
join that it shall be used as a dwelling only, and 
never again for a purgatory. Whoever departs 
from this injunction will find himself visited by 
more goblins than troubled the original proprie- 
tor, and may expect to come to a like miserable 
end with him.” 

The authority with which she delivered her 
mandate, to be by these repeated to whom it 
might concern, brought to Anderson’s mind her 
prophetess manner, on the occasion when she 
assured him of what soon came actually to pass. 
Watching a moment when Uriah had gone fur- 
ther within the tent, in gratified examination of 
its ruined furniture, he ina low tone inquired of 
Lucy: ‘Why don’t you stay and go on telling 
fortunes ?”” 

“ Because I’m sick of imposition,” she replied. 

“Bat,” rejoined Anderson, “ you didn’t im- 
pose on me, at all—nor, I thought, on the ac- 
quaintances I came with. I’ve been maning to 
consult you again; and only kept from it so 
long by the advice of the New Yorker, who, you 
know, we all hear to. He’s opposed to the sort 
of thing.” 

“And Mr. Meiggs is right,” declared Lucy. 

“But,” repeated the other more éawnestly, “ it 
was just the truth you told intirely. Sure, didn’t 
I find the gold where you said ?”’ 

The woman regarded him curiously before 
replying : 

“T put it there with my own hands, after I 
told your fortune. I took the idea from hearing 
you tell your friends as you came to the door, 
that you was meaning to spare the time to go 
over and see the Big Tree. I knew you'd tell 
your luck, and the report would bring me a host 
of customers. If you would like to know how I 
knew that the rest of the company were from 
Feather River, and prophesied to them accord- 
ingly, it was because I had seen them there when 
Iwas over a few days before in disguise, blowing 
my own trumpet.” 

Anderson said not another word. Uriah re- 
turned to the door and inquired of Lucy where 
she designed going? She answered that she 
should purchase a farm with the means left her, 
and live on it the remainder of her days. Then 
bidding the two good morning, she went away 
down the trail. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots.] 
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CURIOUS MURDER. 

The late well-known Turkish minister at Paris, 
Vely Pasha, now governor of one of the Turkish 
— has just instituted a suit against the 

ndependence Belge, for libel, inthe publication 
of astatement which incriminates that gentle- 
man inthe crimeof murder. The charge is, that, 
when Vely Pasha left Paris, eighteen months 
ago, he took with hima Paris lorette, who had 
been for some time a favorite of his Turkish 
highness. Arrived in his new residence, the 
Parisian beauty was placed in the harem, and for 





‘a while the governor paid little attention to this 


part of his establishment, owing to the active 
duties which the organization of his new govern- 
ment required. But, all at once he found there 
was trouble in the harem, and, making observa- 
tions for a few days, he discovered that his 
Christian importation had been teaching Euro- 
pean customs to her Mahometan sisters in bond- 
age, and that the sacred precincts had been 
detiled by other male feet than his. In fact the 
before quiet and submissive harem. was now in 
open rebellion. To save the honor of his house- 
hold, there was no other resource left but the 
time-honored custom of strangling his victim, 
placing her in a sack, and throwing her into the 
Bosphorus, which was done.—New York Sun. 











AN ACCOMMODATING WIFE. 

It is said that Lady Gage, the wife of the first 
baronet, Sir John, when first a widow was only 
seventeen, bes autiful and rich; she was courted 
by her three husbands, Sir George Frenchard, 
Sir John Gage, and Sir William Hervey, at the 
same time; ‘and to appease a quarrel that had 


| arisen respecting her between them, she threaten- 


ed her everlasting displeasure to the first that 
should be the aggressor—which, as she had de- 
clared for neither, by balancing their hopes against 


their fears, stilled their resentments against each | 


other ; adding, good-humoredly, thatitthey would | 


keep the peace and have patience, she would have | 


them all in their turns; 


which, singularly enough, 
did happen.—Spectator. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ACROSTIC, 


sin A. THERESA TERRY. 


Pair Flag! thou art a welcome guest; 
Long may our home by thee be blessed ; 
A round our hearth thou shalt entwine 
Garlands of poesy divine. 

O ft shall thy presence time beguile, 

F air friend, with many a happy smile; 
O ft shall thy gems and stories rare, 

U nfold to us a world most fair. 

Rich are the treasures thou dost bring 
U nto our home. Of thee we sing. 

N ew beauties mayest thou yet unfold, 
In future, as in times of old; 

O nward and upward be thy aim— 
Nobly thou’rt winning a deathless name. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD: 


THE INFLUENCE OF HOME. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Mrs. Saran Green had three children. 
The eldest, named Ellen, was a bright-eyed, 
frolicsome, noble-hearted girl, of eleven years. 
Mary was eight, «and if not so lively as her elder 
sister, she was full as handsome, though perhaps 
more pale and thin, for she had seen some sick- 
ness. The youngest child was a boy, named 
Georgie, and though only four years old, he was 
a bright, talkative little fellow, who remembered 
all he heard, and could repeat it afterwards. 

Now Mrs. Green was a good-hearted woman, 
and one who meant to do about right, and be- 
fore any of her children were born she had pos- 
sessed a very good temper. But she often had 
her temper aroused now. She wondered why 
her children were so troublesome, and why she 
could not control them. Ah—she forgot that 
there was a spirit in her own bosom which need- 
ed controlling first. She did not realize that in 
her own words and feelings her children found 
their guide for their worst faults. But so it was. 

“Loot a here!” cried Georgie, one evening, 
as his sister Mary took one of his playthings, 
‘you tate tare, or I’ll tut your ear off—I’ll ’hip 
you to def, I will.” 

At first Mr. Green was inclined to laugh at the 
little fellow’s pertness, but a sober second thought 
changed his mind. 

“ Sarah,” he said, addressing his wife, ‘‘ where 
did Georgie learn that stuff ?” 

“Y’m sure I couldn’t tell,” she quietly an- 
swered. 

“ Georgie mustn’t say so again, will he ?” the 
father said, patting his boy on the head. 

“Yep Tibb say so. Mama say so. 
doin’ to tut Mary’s ear off.” 

Mr. Green looked at his wife, but he saw how 
earnestly the two girls were watching the case, 
and he turned the subject. But after the children 
were in bed he touched it again. 

‘* Sarah,” he said, “ you must not, be offended 
at what I say, but really, you cannot be too care- 
ful how you speak to your children. Every 
word which you speak must have its influence, 
and you know what kind of influence such lan- 
guage as that we heard this evening must have.” 

“But I had no idea Georgie heard me,” said 
the wife. 

“And if he had not, the girls must. 
threats can only end in evil.” 

“But you do riot know what a trial those girls 
are, Martin.” 

“Why—I call them very well behaved, in- 
deed.” 

“So they are when you are round.” 

“« But why should they behave differently when 
T am here, from what they do at other times ?” 

“Why, they are afraid of you.” 

“Afraid of me, Sarah? No, no. I surely 
never gave them any occasion for that ; nor do 
they ever show any such feeling—but on the con- 
trary, they love mé very much, and are perfectly 
free and at home with me. No, no, Sarah, it is 
not that. But let me tell you! The children 
know that if they disobey me I shall punish 


Mama 


Now such 


them. Never yet have they heard an idle word 
from my lips. They know that what I say I 
mean. Now is it so with you?” 


“T’m sure I do the best I can,’’ Mrs. Green 
returned. “If you had the whole care of the 
house on your hands, you’d find taking care of 
the children a different thing. You would find 
your patience worn out sometimes, I know.” 

“But listen one moment, Sarah. Can you 
not see that the moment you lose your patience 
you lose control over yourself—and when that is 
lost, of course the control over your children goes 
with it. Now how often do you make threats 
which you never mean to carry out when you 
make them ?” 

“T wish we’d never had any children,” 
mured Mrs Green, sobbing. 

“‘What’s the use in saying that, Sarah ?” 

“Because Ido; and then I shouldn’t have 
any of this fault-finding.” 

Poor Martin Green! A shade of sadness rest- 
ed upon his features, and in a troubled spirit he 
turned to his book. He knew it would be of no 
use to say more. 

On the next day—Saturday—in the afternoon, 
the children were at home, and the poor mother 
was prepared for trouble. 
came in crying, 
him. 

“No I didn’t, mother,” 


mur- 


estly. “I didn’t strike him. He run against 
ae 
“O, mercy! what children. There, do stop 


that boy’s we ! Here, Ellen—where are you? 
Take Georgie out and keep him still.”’ 

“But I’ve got my Sunday school lesson to 
get,” was Ellen’s answer. 

“Do as I tell you to, this instant,” 
quick, angry rejoinder. 

Ellen took the boy by the hand, and in no 
very good humor led him out, muttering to her- 
self as she did so. 

“ What's that you say ?”’ demanded the moth- 
er, as she heard the muttering. 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 

“Don’t you tell me. 


was the 


” 


There! Now go along. 


Ere long Georgie | 
and said that Mary had struck | 


cried little Mary, earn- | 


UNION. &eS> 


,  A-smart slap upon the side of } 


en's face ac- 
companied this, and with a sharp, quick cry the 
| girl started away, dragging her brother after her. 
| After a while, Ellen made a bargain with Mary 
| to take care of Georgie, she wishing to study her 
lesson, and thus she gained the opportunity. 
| Perhaps this was wrong, since her mother had 
| directly commanded her to take care of the boy ; 
| but then she was often forced to exercise her own 
| judgment with respect to her mother’s com- 
| mands, for she very frequently received orders 
| which she could not obey. 

And how many mothers there are who do the 
same. And yet how few such realize the effect 
of their course. For instance, the mother, in a 
moment of passion, tells her child to get out of 
the way. “ There—be off, and don’t let me see 
you again for a week!” and a hundred other 
remarks of like kind. Now these seem very 
simple to the more capacious mind, but to the 
child they come with confusing power. The 
little thing by-and-by gets used to them, and finds 
that they mean nothing but the mere outburst of 
passion. But alas! it ends not here. The youth- 
ful mind is not wholly able to distinguish always 
between these meaningless ebullitions, and orders 
which may be given in good faith. And candid 
persons can see what the result must be. 

Somewhere about fifteen or twenty minutes 
after Mary had taken charge of her brother, 
Ellen was aroused by hearing a loud ery, and on 
hurrying around to the back door of the porch 
she found Georgie floundering in a tub of dirty 
water. She got him out as quickly as possible, 
and in a moment more her mother was upon the 
spot. 

“O,” thought Ellen, “if my mother would 
only - kind now, I would never discbey her 
again.” 

But kindness was something poor Ellen seldom 
experienced at her mother’s hands, especially 
when she was in fauit. 

“Now what is all this ?” 
first exclamation. 

“T don’t know,” returned Ellen. “TI got 
Mary to take care of Georgie while I studied my 
Sunday school lesson, and—” 

“Studied your Sunday school lesson! 
didn’t I tell you to let your legson be. I wish 
the Sunday school was sunk! Now just look at 
what a pretty mess you’ve made for me, you care- 
less, good-for-nothing jade, you!’’ 

But there is no need of picturing the whole 
seene. All were in  ill-temper—the mother 
stormed and slapped—and the whole ended by 
the wish on the mother’s part, spoken plainly to 
the children—that “there’d been never such a 
thing thought of asa child!’ She often gave 
utterance to this sentence when she was angry, 
and poor Ellen had heard it until she really be- 
lieved that her mother wished she had never 
been born. 

Of course when Mr. Green came home, he 
found his wife in very ill-humor, and she gave as 
the cause, that the “ children had almost worried 
the life out of her.” The father felt first like 
correcting them, but when he remembered how 
fondly they had welcomed him home, and how 
little Ellen had laid her head upon his bosom as 
though it ached, he could not find it in his heart 
to chide them. 

It was about a week after this that Mrs. Green 
had another blow with Ellen. The child had 
broken a pitcher, and upon confessing the fault 
her mother spoke very harshly—so harshly that 
Ellen did what she had never done before—re- 
turned an impudent, angry answer. More words 
followed, and finally the mother sent the child 
off to school. 

“Go,” she said, “and I hope I may never see 
you again !” 

Many a mother who has used words to the 
same effect may shudder at this. Words spoken 
in heat of feeling and anger do not fall upon the 
speaker’s soul with the same force as when read 
in print. The oath we hear another use sounds 
much more harsh than when in anger we may use 
the same sort of words ourselves. 

Bu®little Ellen went away to school, and all 
the afternoon her head ached severely—so much 
so that the teacher sent her out before school was 
over. With her head bowed, and her shawl 
drawn snugly about her ears, she plodded on in 
the middle of the road, and she did not hear 
the team that came furiously up behind her. 
The driver saw her, but ’twas too late. One of 
the horses struck her upon the shoulder, and she 
was thrown violently down, but fortunately far 
enough one side so that the wheels passed clear 
of her. The driver stopped his horses as soon 
as he could, and having picked up the child he 
recognized her at once, but she could not speak. 

Mrs. Green uttered a wild ery when she saw 
her child all covered with blood, and her first 
movement was to sink down in a swoon. But 
she quickly revived, and having seen Ellen laid 
upon the sofa she got the teamster to hurry away 
after the doctor. 

And now the mother was left alone with her 
child. She knelt by the little one’s side and 
spoke to her, but no answer was returned. “ She 
is dead!” groaned the frightened mother, clasp- 
ing her hands in agony. 


was Mrs. Green’s 


And 





And then she remem- 
bered those words she had spoken—the Just 
words she had ever spoken to her eldest born! 
Those few moments of agony were more bitter 
| than all the previous agony of her life. 


But the doctor came at length. He caused 
| Ellen’s wounds to be washed, and after a careful 
examination he discovered that the 
not fractured, though there was a deep wound 
upon the head, and a severe contusion, and also 
a strain in the side. He dressed the wound, and 
having prescribed the necessary medicines, he 
gave strict orders that the child should be kept 
very quiet. Mrs. Green was very anxious to 
know if there was fatal danger. 
gave her hopes, but he was not sure. 


The doctor 
He said he 
could not yet tell what inward hurt there might 
be. But he promised to call early in the morning. 
Tt was three days before Ellen spoke. When 
she first returned to her senses her father and 
mother were both bending over her. But she 
was very weak, and they did not talk much with 
her, only enough to assure themselves that she was 
really sensible. In the course of three days more 
Ellen was able to converse some, and she now 


| 
| 


| was not yet out of danger. The 





skull was | 


understood, too, all that had happened. But she 
doctor had 
told the parents that their suffering child was in 
a critical position, and that her recovery must be 
the work of a kind Providence. 

On the afternoon of the next day—it was Sun 
day—Mrs. Green was moving soft!y towards her 
sick child’s room, when the sound of voices 
arrested her attention, The door was partly 
open, and she could hear Ellen speaking. It 
was little Mary who was with her. 

“IT know Iam going to die, Mary, for I can 
feel it all through me; and I want you to have 
all my little playthings—all except some of my 
little picture books which I must give to 
Georgie.” 

“ But you wont die, Ellen, ©, you wont, will 
you ?’ moaned the weeping sister, convulsively. 
“ OQ, who will love me after you are gone ¢” 

“Perhaps mama will love you then,” returned 
Ellen. “I think she loves me now, since I am 
sick, for she is very kind. But when Iam dead 
she wont have me to pester her any more. But 
I love my mama, for she had always taken care 
of me; and perhaps if I had not been so naughty 
she would not have wished I was dead. But 
you will be good to her, wont you, Mary?” 

“O, you wont die, Ellen! No, you must not. 
Mama wants you to live, for I have seen her ery 
when she was afraid you would die.” 

“ Perhaps she would weep when I died,’ re- 
turned ihe sick child, lowly and mournfully, “ but 
she would—would—” 

“What, Ellen?” 

“ Would not have so many to plague her when 
Iwas gone. When I am dead, you will tell her 
how" loved her, wont you !” 

But little Mary could not answer, aud the 
mother could hear no more if she had. With a 
bursting heart the stricken woman crept away 
to her own room and threw herself upon the bed. 
After a while she began to retleet upon the past, 
and as the memory of those scenes between her- 
self and Ellen came before her, she was dumb 
with amazement. In the truth of her soul she 
saw how legitimate were the feelings the little 
one had expressed. One by one she recalled the 
hard, harsh sentences she had spoken, and then 
she could see the imploring looks which had 
rested upon those gentle features as her anger 
found vent. ‘ 

Down upon her knees the stricken mother 
knelt, and at length her prayer went forth. 

“QO, God of mercy!” she prayed, ‘‘ save my 
child! save my child!” And then she prayed 
that she might have strength to fulfil the vow she 
had made. She prayed long and earnestly, and 
when she arose she went to her child’s room and 
found the little sufferer asleep, and Mary sitting 
by her side. 

The crisis passed, and the doctor said Ellen 
would live. When the fruit hung ripe upon the 
trees, and the grain looked yellow in the fields, 
Ellen Green walked out with her mother. When 
the leaves upon the trees began to turn yellow 
and fall off upon the ground, she was strong 
again ; and when the snow came, and the merry 
bells began to tinkle and jingle, she took her 
accustomed seat in the old school-room. 

One day, when Mrs. Green sat all alone in 
her room, she sank into a deep, absorbing reverie, 
and she wondered if this great change was all in 
herself. Now the harmony of her home was 
never disturbed, and she often felt tears of grati- 
tude start to her eyes when she saw how quickly 
and how gratefully her children sprang to obey 
her. And yet she did not reprimand them—she 
did not threaten them, nor did she ever order 
them. She only asked them kindly to help her, 
gnd her blows were ull kisses, and her frowns 
all smiles. But she finally acknowledged that 
the change was in herself, and again did she 
pray that God would sustain her in her new path 
of home duty. 

Mr. Gieen now had a happy home, and he 
loved it. His children no longer came to him 
for the love which they could not find elsewhere, 
but rather did they come bringing witW them the 
gentle love of their mother, and shed it like the 
warm sunlight of heaven about him. The wife 
had no more complaints to make, and Georgie’s 
little tongue learned now to lisp only sweet words 
and innocent prattle. 

Mrs. Green often shudders when she calls to 
mind the narrow chance which her first born ran 
of remaining with her on earth, but as the first 
emotions of fear pass away, she remembers the 
great lesson she thereby learned, and she cannot 
but thank God that even in so severe a manner 
her eyes were opened to the terrible danger she 
was weaving about her household. 





GETTING AN INVITATION, 


It is related of a clergyman who had travelled 
some distance to preach, at the conclusion of the 
morning service waited for some one to invite 
him home to dinner. One by one, however, the 
congregation departed without noticing him. 
Finally, when nearly all had gone, he walked u 
to an eli deriy- -looking | gentleman, and gravely said, 
“Will you go home to dinner with me to day, 
brother?” ‘Where do you live?” “About 
twenty miles from here, sir.” “ No,” said the 
man, coloring, “ but you must yo with me.’ 
This, of course, the minister did cheerfully.— 
Esser Register, 





> 
A PICKPOCKET AT A CONSECRATION, 


At a consecration of a new church in London, 

just after the bishop of London had taken his seat, 
a person attired in the garb of a clergyman .ap- 
eared at the door and demanded admittance. 
Fie gave his name as the Rev. Mr. Blackthorn, 
and was conducted to the place appre oad to 
his “ clerical brethren.” He was almost im- 
mediately recognized, however, by several officers 
who were present, as noted ie kpocket. Find- 
ing that he was discovered, the pseudo clergy- 
man left the premises with all convenient speed. 
— Boston Transcript. 








—oo 
USEFUL. 


A gentleman of our acquaintance regards 
hooped skirts with much favor, for he says he 


w t long since, riding with a lady, when the 
ri t broke, and letthem down. He was ina 
qu ry; but after poor; | trials to fix it, said 


ifhe had “rope” he could r 
“fs that aul?’ said the indy, “lend me your 
knife.”” He did so, and she wh ipped a rope from 
her skirt, in a twink! ing, that answered all par- 
poses.— Massil lam Neu 
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HEART WHISPERS. 


BY ENSs LENbes 


Lonely, and aad at beart, 1 stand 

Vpon the border of an unknowe land 

Behind me, 1 have left the pre of youth 
Beforv me, winds a dark and regs A path, 
And though my feet be torn and bMeeding, pr 
Upon the finty rooks, hand can dress 


Their aching wounds 


Whither, or where, this path doth tend, 
Teannot me, though eagerly 1 bend 

An carnest gaze inte the murky gloom 

A whisper speaks: “Tt endeth at the tomb * 
The gariand of sweet flowers I twhned, 

With lightsome flanger, playfully to bind 

By girlish brow, has faded and t dead, 

And many high and brilliant hopes have fe! 
With ite perfume 


Above me bends a lowering, angry hy, 
Aud o'er ite vast expanse doth ewiftly fly 
Huge, frowning clouds, and to them T ean tra 
The haggard features of a human face. 

Whose stony eves gate fuedly in mine, 

Vatil the rushing, wayward winds combine, 
And hide it frou me in the shifting mass 
O, can it be that I must onward pass, 
Along this dreary, 

With none to counsel let I ¢ 
No hand to guide, no arm to kan upen, 
Fainting, care-laden, weak, aod all alone 


lark and joyless way, 


) astray, 


A whisper breathes, There's reet for thee tn he 
And strength to those whe seek ie always given 
Trust in the guiding care of One who trod 
A gloomier path. Who mwekly Kissed the rod 
"Neath which he enfarted, that he might befrien 
The lonely, hopeless wanderer, and extend 

* The helping hand to weary ones who toll, 

Faint and de«pairingly, to reach the goal, 
A home above 


ore 


[Written for The Flag of our Union ) 


THE INTERRUPTED NUPTIALS 


BY HENRY ©. SIMMONS. 


At La Bruca, village in Si 
situated between 
Catania, stands the baronial residence of 
Dukes of La Bruca, which about sixty-five y 


a romantic 


the cities of Syracuse 


ago was the scene of the following incidents 

The duke, its proprietor at the time, had 
only daughter of about eighteen, possesse: 
and accomplishments. Th 
to which 


unusual beauty 


together with the large property 


was heiress, made her hand eagerly sought « 
by all the young men of farily whose birth ex 
entitle then to the honor of so high an allia: 
Her affections, however, 
ed by the second son of Count 


were inalienably eng 
Ventaldi, 
Catania, an intimate friend of the dake. 

The favored lover had been, ever since 
recollection of the young lady, the comp 
ion of her childhood. A 
fortune, was a match to which, if there had by 
of the duke wor 


Lut there was, moreos 


cadet with little or 
no other obstacle, the pride 
never have consents d 5 
the further impediment that the young man y 
destined for the church, and consequently « 
tined to celibacy. 

The cause of the young lady's aversion to | 
other suitors was soon evident to both famil 
who were equally anxious to put an end to in 
nations, likely if unchecked, to terminate in | 
misery of both parties. The count resolved 
remove his son froma spot, where excited 
the continual of the beloved obj 
there seemed but little opportunity of his ov 


presence 


coming his misplaced passion, 

Young Ventaldi was accordingly sent to Rom 
in order both to finish his studies and obte 
the advantage of an introduction to persons 
An cock 


astical life was not his natural vocation, and 


rank and influence in the church. 


resolved internally not to embrace it. Time a 
fate soon pave birth to an event, most favorn! 
to hia hopes and passion. His elder 
who had married sub equemly to his departu 
Thou 
really attached to his brother, the vast change 


broth 
died soon afterwards without issue, 


his circumstances and prospects prevented | 
feeling the loss so acutely as would otherw 
have been natural. He lost not a moment, 


may be imagined, in returning to Sicily. 7 


heirs of families of distinction are never perm 
ted to enter either the military or ecclesinstic 
and in the of the 


professions, event 


brother succeeding to the prospect of the pate 


young 


nal estate, the vows if already taken, are usual 
dispensed with by the court of Rome. Th 
in an instant, the young count saw both the ir 
pediments to his marriage removed. 

His father at bis solicitation seon proposed 
his friend the duke, the union of the two families 
heirs, —an off 
by the duk 
An early ds 


the person of their respective 
which was accepted with pleasure 
and with delight by his daughter 

was appointed for the 
was wo be celebrated at the duke’s feudal ree 
la Bruca. So 


preparations that a /ele so magnificent as the ot 


nuptial ceremony, whir 


dence at extensive were t 
intended had not been heard of for many year 
Congratulations poured in from every quarts 
and ail seemed interested in the happiness of tt 
young couple 

But there was one, a cavalier, who did nm 
participate in the joy manifested by the other 
This individual, who was remarkable for b 
wealth, his accomplishments and his handsatn 
person, though etll in the flower of life, was « 
an age which doulied that of the intended brid 
of the young count tone of her moat inn poms 
daring the residence « 
Ventaldi at Home, made proposals to her father 
The duke, having prevented tus daaghter fron 
choosing the object of her aflectums, resolved « 
least not tw force apm her a match diagreeable 
to herself; he therefore referred the cavalier & 


his daughter for « final anewer 


tioned admirers, be had 


Bhe at once gave him « pegalire Aeridéd « 
to have extinguished hope in any beaem ematter 
by a passion less consoming and ancomtrulials 
than that of the cavalier, He was undaantex 
by her refusal, and continued tw press bis a 
with an importunity and even whieb 
soon heightened indiffereare into avernon. Ye 
he relied on time for obliterating from her bear 
he impression made on it by young Ventaldi 
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erstood, too, allthat had happened. But she 
not yet out of danger. The doctor had 
the parents that their suffering child was in 
‘itical position, and that her recovery must be 
work of a kind Providence. 
n the afternoon of the next day—it was Sun- 
—Mrs. Green was moving softly towards her 
_ child’s room, when the sound of voices 
sted her attention. The door was partly 
n, and she could hear Ellen speaking. It 
little Mary who was with her. 
I know I am going to die, Mary, for I can 
it all through me; and I want you to have 
ny little playthings—all except some of my 
B Picture books which I must give to 
rgie.” 
But you wont die, Ellen. ©, you wont, will 
? moaned the weeping sister, convulsively. 
, who will love me after you are gone ?” 
Perhaps mama will love you then,” returned 
mn. “TI think she loves me now, since I am 
, for she is very kind. But when I am dead 
wont have me to pester her any more. But 
ve my mama, for she had always taken care 
ie; and perhaps if I had not been so naughty 
would not have wished I was dead. But 
will be good to her, wont you, Mary ?” 
O, you wont die, Ellen! No, you must not. 
na wants you to live, for I have seen her ery 
n she was afraid you would die.” 
Perhaps she would weep when I died,” re- 
ed the sick child, lowly and mournfully, “ but 
would—would—” 
What, Ellen 2” 
Would not have so many to plague her when 
is gone. When I am dead, you will tell her 
I loved her, wont you ?” 
at littke Mary could not answer, and the 
1er could hear no more if she had. With a 
ting heart the stricken woman crept away 
‘r own room and threw herself upon the bed. 
ra while she began to reflect upon the past, 
is the memory of those scenes between her- 
ind Ellen came before her, she was dumb 
amazement. In the truth of her soul she 
how legitimate were the feelings the little 
‘iad expressed. One by one she recalled the 
harsh sentences she had spoken, and then 
‘ould see the imploring looks which had 
{ upon those gentle features as her anger 
{ vent. 
‘wn upon her knees the stricken mother 
, andat length her prayer went forth. 
), God of mercy!” she prayed, ‘save my 
! save my child!’ And then she prayed 
he might have strength to fulfil the vow she 
rade. She prayed long and earnestly, and 
she arose she went to her child’s room and 
’ the little sufferer asleep, and Mary sitting 
r side. ' 
» crisis passed, and the doctor said Ellen 
live. When the fruit hung ripe upon the 
and the grain looked yellow in the fields, 
Green walked out with her mother. When 
wes upon the trees began to turn yellow 
ill off upon the ground, she was strong 
; and when the snow came, and the merry 
‘egan to tinkle and jingle, she took her 
‘omed seat in the old school-room. 
day, when Mrs. Green sat all alone in 
‘m, she sank into a deep, absorbing reverie, 
e wondered if this great change was all in 
Now the harmony of her home was 
listurbed, and she often felt tears of grati- 
wt to her eyes when she saw how quickly 
v gratefully her children sprang to obey 
\nd yet she did not reprimand them—she 
threaten them, nor did she ever order 
She only asked them kindly to help her, 
‘blows were all kisses, and her frowns 
's. But she finally acknowledged that 
ige was in herself, and again did she 
it God would sustain her in her new path 
duty. 
yreen now had a happy home, and he 
His children no longer came to him 
ove which they could not find elsewhere, 
or did they come bringing witW them the 
ve of their mother, and shed it like the 
nlight of heaven about him. The wife 
1ore complaints to make, and Georgie’s 
rue learned now to lisp only sweet words 
cent prattle. 
ireen often shudders when she calls to 
narrow chance which her first born ran 
ing with her on earth, but as the first 
of fear pass away, she remembers the 
-on she thereby learned, and she cannot 
< God that even in so severe a manner 
were opened to the terrible danger she 
‘ing about her household. 





GETTING AN INVITATION, 


‘ated of a clergyman who had travelled 
\nce to preach, at the conclusion of the 
service waited for some one to invite 
to dinner. One by one, however, the 
ion departed without noticing him. 
hen nearly all had gone, he walked u: 
rly-looking gentleman, and gravely said, 
igo home to dinner with me to-day, 
“Where do you live?” “About 
les from here, sir.”’ “No,” said the 
‘ing, “but you must go with me.” 
ourse, the minister did cheerfully.— 
ster, . 





*OCKET AT A CONSECRATION, 


'secration of a new church in London, 
@ bishop of London had taken his seat, 
tired in the garb of a clergyman ap- 
1e door and demanded admittance. 
name as the Rey. Mr. Blackthorn, 
iducted to the place appropriated to 
ul brethren.” He was almost im- 
‘ognized, however, by several officers 
esent, as &noted pickpocket. Find- 
was discovered, the pseudo clergy- 
‘ premises with all convenient speed. 
msecript. 








USEFUL, 
‘an of our acquaintance regards 
with much favor, for he says he 
: Since, riding with a lady, when the 
se, and let them down. ‘He was ina 
wt after sundry trials to fix it, said 








rope he could repair and go ahead. 
Said the lady, “lend me your 









did so, and she whipped a rope trom 
eine, that answered all pur- 
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HEART WHISPERS. 


BY ENNA LINDEN. 
Lonely, and ead at heart, I stand, 
Upon the border of an unknown land; 
Behind me, I have left the joys of youth; 
Before me, winds a dark and rugged path ; 
And though my feet be torn, and bleeding, press 
Upon the flinty rocks, no hand can dress 
Their aching wounds. 


Whither, or where, this path doth tend, 

I cannot see, though eagerly I bend 

An earnest gaze into the murky gloom ; 

A whisper speaks: “It endeth at the tomb.” 
The garland of sweet flowers I twined, 

With lightsome fingers, playfully to bind 

My girlish brow, has faded and is dead, 

And many high and brilliant hopes have fled 
With its perfume. 


Above me bends a lowering, angry sky, 
And o'er its vast expanse doth swiftly fly 
Huge, frowning clouds, and in them I can trace 
The haggard features of a human face, 
Whose stony eyes gaze fixedly in mine, 
Until the rushing, wayward winds combine, 
And hide it from me in the shifting mass. 
O, can it be that I must onward pass, 
Along this dreary, dark and joyless way, 
With none to counsel lest I go astray, 

No hand to guide, no arm to lean upen, 
Fainting, care-laden, weak, and all alore? 


A whisper breathes, ‘‘ There's rest for thee in heaven, 
And strength to those who seek is always given. 
Trust in the guiding care of One who trod 
A gloomier path. Who meekly kissed the rod 
*Neath which he sniarted, that he might befriend 
The lonely, hopeless wanderer, and extend 

* The helping hand to weary ones who toil, 
Faint and despaizingly, to reach the goal, 
A home above.” 


> 
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THE INTERRUPTED NUPTIALS. 





BY HENRY C. SIMMONS. 





Ar La Bruca, a romantic village in Sicily, 
situated between the cities of Syracuse and 
Catania, stands the baronial residence of the 
Dukes of La Bruca, which about sixty-five years 
ago was the scene of the following incidents. 

The duke, its proprietor at the time, had an 
only daughter of about eighteen, possessed of 
unusual beauty and accomplishments. These, 
together with the large property to which she 
was heiress, made her hand eagerly sought after 
by all the young men of family whose birth could 
entitle them to the honor of so high an alliance. 
Her affections, however, were inalienably engag- 
ed by the second son of Count Ventaldi, of 
Catania, an intimate friend of the duke. 

The favored lover had been, ever since the 
recollection of the young lady, the compan- 
ion of her childhood. A cadet with little or no 
fortune, was a match to which, if there had been 
no other obstacle, the pride of the duke would 
never have consented ; but there was, moreover, 
the further impediment that the young man was 
destined for the church, and consequently des- 
tined to celibacy. 

The cause of the young lady’s aversion to her 
other suitors was soon evident to both families, 
who were equally anxious to put an end to incli- 
nations, likely if unchecked, to terminate in the 
misery of both parties. The count resolved to 
remove his son from a spot, where excited by 
the continual presence of the beloved object, 
there seemed but little opportunity of his over- 
coming his misplaced passion. 

Young Ventaldi was accordingly sent to Rome, 
in order both to finish his studies and obtain 
the advantage of an introduction to persons of 
rank and influence in the church. An ecclesi- 
astical life was not his natural vocation, and he 
resolved internally not toembrace it. Time and 
fate soon gave birth to an event, most favorable 
to his hopes and passion. His elder brother, 
who had married subsequently to his departure, 
died soon afterwards without issue. Though 
really attached to his brother, the vast change in 
his circumstances and prospects prevented his 
feeling the loss so acutely as would otherwise 
have been natural. He lost not a moment, as 
may be imagined, in returning to Sicily. The 
heirs of families of distinction are never permit- 
ted to enter either the military or ecclesiastical 
professions, andin the event of the younger 
brother succeeding to the prospect of the pater- 
nal estate, the vows if already taken, are usually 
dispensed with by the court of Reme. Thus 
in an instant, the young count saw both the im- 
pediments to his marriage removed. 

His father at his solicitation soon proposed to 
his friend the duke, the union of the two families in 
the person of their respective heirs,—an offer 
which was accepted with pleasure by the duke, 
and with delight by his daughter. An early day 
was appointed for the nuptial ceremony, which 
was to be celebrated at the duke’s feudal resi- 
dence at La Bruca. So extensive were the 
preparations that a /ée so magnificent as the one 
intended had not been heard of for many years. 
Congratulations poured in from every quarter, 
and all seemed interested in the happiness of the 
young couple. 

But there was one, a cavalier, who did not 
participate in the joy manifested by the others. 
This individual, who was remarkable for his 
wealth, his accomplishments and his handsome 
person, though still in the flower of life, was of 
an age which doubled that of the intended bride 
of the young count. One of her most impas- 
sioned admirers, he had, during the residence of 
Ventaldi at Rome, made proposals to her father. 


The duke, having prevented his daughter from | 


choosing the object of her affections, resolved at 


least not to force upon her a match disagreeable | 
to herself; he therefore referred the cavalier to | 


his daughter for a final answer. 
She at once gave him a negative so decided as 


to have extinguished hope in any bosom smitten | 


by a passion less consuming and uncontrollable 
than that of the cavalier. He was undaunted 
by her refusal, and continued to press his sait 
with an importunity and even violence, which 
soon heightened indifference into aversion. 
he relied on time for obliterating from her heart 
he impression made on it by young Ventaldi, 


Yet | 


and assiduously persevered in his unwelcome at- 
tentions. Great, therefore, was his rage and dis- 
appointment at the death of the elder Ventaldi, 
and the arrival, proposal and acceptance of the 
younger, as the husband of the lady whom self- 
love had persuaded him was sooner or later des- 
tined to be his own. 

Tortured at once by all the pangs of an un- 
requited passion, and by a devouring jealousy ; 
proud and vindictive by nature even beyond the 
wont of Sicilians of rank, the favored lover be- 
came the object of a hatred too deadly to be 
depicted by language, and the cavalier was heard 
to threaten vengeance as terrible as were the 
bad passions which raged with such irresistible 
sway in his own guilty breast. 

Soon afier the betrothal of Ventaldi, the cav- 
alier disappeared from Catania, and no one knew 
whither he had betaken himself. The happiness 
of the lovers left them little time to think of him, 
or to fear the effects of his disappointment or 
resentment. 

The appointed day arrived, and the marriage 
was celebrated in the village chapel, which was 
thronged by rich and poor, noble and peasant. 
At the moment when the bridgroom placed the 
emblematic circle on the slender finger of the 
bride, a contemptuous and discordant laugh was 
heard far above the hum and murmur of the as- 
semblage in the chapel. Such extraordinary 
rudeness instantly drew the attention of all pres- 
ent. The cause, however, could not be discov- 
ered ; the ceremony continued and the affront 
was soon forgotten in the succession of circum- 
stances of a more agreeable natnre. 

Every room inthe superb old mansion, the 
bridal chamber excepted, was thrown open to 
the assembled hundreds, and the tables groaned 
with the innumerable delicacies placed before the 
noble company, who were entertained in the vast 
hall of the chateau. The banqueting at length 
ceased, and soon after nightfall, dancing com- 
menced, both within and without the building. 

The bride, whose present felicity was so great- 
ly in contrast with her late expectations, was 
observed to be in remarkably high spirits, mak- 
ing no affectation of concealing the happiness 
which pervaded her. 

After the ball had proceeded for some time 
and all breathed satisfaction and pleasure, two 
persons masked, and dressed in the costume of 
peasants of the country, entered the principal 
saloon, and instantly began dancing, throwing 
themselves with garlands which they held in 
their hands, into a variety of attitudes. It was 
observed that they both acquitted themselves re- 
markably well, and one, from the contour of 
figure (though both were dressed in male attire), 
was suspected to be a woman. 

It is unnecessary to observe that the ball was 
not in mask, and that it is customary in Italy 
and Sicily for masks when they join a company 
to make themselves known to the master of the 
house, as a security against improper or unwel- 
come persons. This etiquette was not observed 
on the present occasion, but the masks entering 
with gestures indicating a request for admission, 
were admitted without difficulty, it being prob- 
ably looked upon as some device for adding to 
the amusement of the party. 

Their performance excited the admiration of 
the company, and the grace and ease of their 
movements became the subject of conversation. 
As they were unknown, some of the guests, cu- 
rious to discover them, hinted that it was time 
they should unmask, in order to take some re- 
freshment. But they with signs—for they did 
not speak—at first declined, but being pressed, 
signified by the same mute tokens, that they 
would only discover themselves to the master of 
the house. 

The bridegroom was accordingly called from 
the side of his bride for the purpose. When he 
good humoredly joined with his friends in solicit- 
ing the strangers to make themselves known, 
they gave him to understand—always in panto- 
mime, that they were willing to gratify him, and 
that if he would retire with them for a moment, 
they would unmask to him, but to him alone, as 
they wished to preserve their incognito from the 
rest of the company. 

The Count Ventaldi and the masks withdrew 
together. In the mean time the music, the 
dancing, and all the pleasures of the joyous scene 
went on. 

The absence of the bridegroom was scarcely 
noticed by any one except the bride, who with 
eyes wandering in search of him more than once 
testified her surprise at his stay. 

In about twenty minutes the same two persons, 
as was evident from their figure, lately masked 
as peasants, re-entered the ball-room. But their 
dress was changed. They were now in complete 
black. Between them, the one supporting the 
head and the other the feet, they carried a third 
so carefully and entirely enveloped in a large 
black vest, that neither his form nor features were 
distinguishable. As they moved slowly onward 
with measured pace, they pretended by signs to 
express their grief for the death of the person 
they carried. 

An appearance so ominous on a nuptial night, 
excited sensations of an unpleasing nature, but 
no one thought proper to interfere in a panto- 
mime, which, strange and ill chosen as it was, 
they conceived participated in by the bridegroom, 
and permitted by the master of the house. 
| Having reached the piddle of the room the 
| masks deposited their burden there, and began 
| to dance around it in a variety of grotesque at- 
titudes, caricaturing sorrow. At this ill boding 
| and unaccountable scene, the high spirits of the 
bride instantly forsook her, and were succeeded 
by a sensation of dejection and horror. The 
sister of Ventaldi, one of the bridemaids, struck 
by her sudden paleness and ill suppressed agita- 
tion, asked if she were indisposed. She replied 
that she was oppressed by a sense of anxiety 
and alarm, of which she could not conceive the 
onmgin. 








the evaporation of her late unusually high spirits, 
which, as often happens, had been succeeded by 
a causeless depression. 

Just then, the masks, having finished their 
figured funeral dance advanced to the bride, and 
| one of them spoke for the first time loud enongh 

to be heard, these words: “ Venite a piangere le 


She was told that it was nothing but | 


nostre et le vostre miserie ;”? (come and weep for 
your misery and ours). 

A chill went to the heart of the bride, at these 
ill-omened words, and a murmur ran round the 
room. The persons in the mask perceiving the 
impression they had made, withdrew, but whith- 
er they went or what became of them was never 
known. Meanwhile the bystanders remarked 
how well the person on the floor performed his 
part of the pantomime, not a muscle moved. 
Curiosity prompted them to uncover the face. 
It was that of the bridegroom, pale, and appar- 
ently lifeless! Who shall paint the dreadfal 
scene that ensued? Exclamations of surprise, 
shrieks of horror, cries for the masks, females 
swooning in terror, men running to and fro with 
drawn swords—all was distraction and confusion. 

The bride was borne away, as yet unconscious 
of the extent of her misfortune, to the bridal 
chamber. Onthe couch the masks had cast a 
branch of funeral cypress, the token of their 
premeditated vengeance. 

The guests, meanwhile, had raised the count, 
and after staunching the blood from a murderous 
wound in his side, applied restoratives until he 
exhibited signs of returning life. The assassins 
however, had nearly accomplished their work, 
and it was weeks before he recovered his health 
and strength. The masks had conducted him 
from the ball-room to the nuptial chamber, where 
a fierce struggle, as the disordered furniture indi- 
cated had ensued, which resulted in his receiving, 
as the perpetrators of the deed had supposed, a 
fatal stab in the side. 

Suspicion fell at once on the cavalier, but 
though the most rigid search was made, he was 
not to be found. Sometime after it was ascer- 
tained that he had left Sicily (to which he never 
returned), and was residing at Vienna. 

It was a terrible shock to the bride, whose 
life was for a long time despaired of. Eventu- 
ally, however, she recovered, and her descend- 
ants at this day embrace the proudest and most 
distinguished families of Sicily. 
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A BATTLE WITH SHARKS. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 





“Snarks! sharks!” squealed the shrill voice 
of a youngster from the mizzen top. 

“ Shirks !’’ roared a hoarse old salt from the 
forecastle. 

“Where away?” asked the mate from his 
promenade on the poop. 

“’Bout two points on the starboard bow,” 
yelled everybody from all parts of the ship. 

“ Lower away both quarter boats then, and be 
blowed to ye,” shouted the mate, with consider- 
able animation. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded all hands with the 
greatest alacrity, as they sprang to the davit falls. 

Our craft, with a number of other vessels of 
all descriptions, from a man-of-war, to a forty 
ton schooner, was lying at anchor in the harbor 
of Kingston, Jamaica. Sharks, which at all 
times are excessively abundant in that locality, 
had for the preceding two or three weeks been 
kicking up the deuce and all of a rumpus about 
the harbor; very much to the annoyance of all 
who floated upon the waters thereof. A number 
of negroes belonging to the town had been snap- 
ped up—or down, by the monsters, and a sight of 
grumbling was the consequence. But when at 
length three men from the different vessels of the 
fleet lost the number of their mess in one day, 
the ire and indignation of their brother mariners 
rose toa point far above the main royal truck, 
and they jointly and severally swore by all their 
hopes of grog, “ that something or other should 
be done to bring the bloody sea lawyers up with 
a round turn.” A general conference of the 
skippers and mates of the fleet resulted in a de- 
termination to commence a crusade against the 
voracious fish, right off; to wage a war of exter- 
mination if possible, or at all events to have 
revenge for the blood already spilled. 

This heroic and praiseworthy resolution was 
arrived at on the quarter deck of the man-of-war, 
at about eleven o’clock of a moonshiny night, 
and hostilities were to commence as soon as 
might be after sunrise of the next morning. 
But an unforeseen difficulty prevented the 
carrying out of the programme. The sharks, 
with a degree of instinct, or something else, that 
was truly remarkable, suddenly took it into their 
bloodthirsty heads to vacate the premises entire- 
ly, and when morning dawned there was not one 
to be seen. All that day, and the next, and the 
next, the harbor was clear of its usual pest. 
Such a state of things was unprecedented, and 
the more superstitious of the sailors shook their 
heads ominously, and gave it as their deliberate 
opinion that, some joskin of a no-sailor lubber 
who was in league with the sharks—which they 
firmly believed were the transmogrified souls of 
tyrannical captains and mates of a former gener- 
ation—had given them a hint to top their booms 
and save their hulls. But circumstances didn’t 
seem to bear them out in this supposition, for on 
the morning of the fourth day a large school of 
the obnoxious fish’ made their appearance as 
suddenly as they had departed ; occasioning all 
over the harbor, the animated ery of “sharks,” 
with which this sketch commences. 

Our boats, which had been dropped into the 
water in something less than half a jitfy from the 
issuing of the order to that effect, were speedily 
furnished with harpoons, graines, hooks, 


” 


bait and 
all other necessary implements, and the captain 
and mate having taken their stations in the stern 
sheets of their respective boats, the order was 
issued to give way. 

In the meantime the crews of the other vessels 
| had been equally active, and boats were putting 
off from the ships in all directions. The harbor 
presented a lively scene. The dipping oars of 
upwards of fifty boats were flashing and glisten- 
ing in the morning sun. In accordance with a 
previous arrangement, the whole fleet pulled to- 
ward the six-oared cutter containing the captain 
of the man-of-war, who, in virtue of his rank, 
was the acknowledged commodore and the prop- 
er person to direct the movements of the entire 
| squadron. Having received directions from the 
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commander in-chief, and arranged a set of sig 
nals, the fleet pulled out seaward and formed in 
line of battle across the mouth of the harbor. 
The water of the bay was unusually still and 
quiet, and between the boats and the shore the 
wicked looking dorsal fins of the sharks were 
cutting the surface here and there in great num- 
bers, as they glided swiftly about in their uncouth 
gambols, or in search of prey; occasionally 
poking their huge shovel noses out of water, and 
snapping their well furnished jaws in a manner 
to show what they cheerfully would do if they 
only got a chance. 

Our object was to drive the wretches into shoal 
water, where we could have them at close quar 
ters. To do this without creating a panic among 
them, it was necessary to the utmost 
caution, for sharks, while a possible chance of 


exercise 





escape remains, are as cowardly as they are 
ferocious. 

Atasignal from the commodore, the line of 
boats moved slowly onward: just dipping the 
oars, and with as little noise as possible. The 
sharks allowed us to approach within a cable’s 
length, and then the whole school moved further 
up the bay. In this way we continued to pursue 
without alarming them, until they suddenly 
found themselves in a shallow bight, with the 
land on one side and the line of boats on 
other. 


the 
An increased commotion in the water in- 
dicated that they were becoming aware of their 
unpleasant predicament, and were evidently get- 
ting upa string of resolutions expressive of indis- 
nation at such unhandsome behaviour on our part. 

“Stand by to strike,” shouted the commodore, 
and all the men except two in each boat dropped 
their oars and prepared for the conflict; the 
most reliable man of the crew taking his stand 
in the bows, armed with a harpoon, while the 
others stationed themselves along the gunwale 
on either side, with lances, graines and muskets. 
While these preparations were being made, the 
line of boats had narrowed their circle, drawing 
nearer and nearer to the shore, while the sharks 
huddled closer and closer together till the en- 
closed space appeared completely filled with 
them, as they flopped and jumped about in a 
high state of alarm. : 

“Look sharp there, Bill,” shouted the captain 
of our boat to the harpooner in the bows, “ there’s 
a whacking great fellow as big as a school hoyse 
making right for us.” : 

“Ay, ay, sir. I'll ’tend to him, never fear,” 
returned Bill, grasping his weapon and clearing 
the line. ‘“‘ Give her a stroke or two ahead.” 

The men bent to their oars; the boat darted 
ahead, and Bill, raising the glittering harpoon 
above his head, plunged it up to the socket in the 
back of a twenty foot monster. A flash of light- 
ning would have been a long way behind in point 
of speed to the surprising velocity with which 
the wounded shark darted into the midst of the 
terrified members of Neptune’s bar. A single 
spirit seemed to animate the entire school, as with 
a simultaneous action they turned tail upon the 
beach and rushed in a body toward us; with the 
design of passing between and under the boats. 
The crack of a hundred muskets greeted their 
approach ; twice that number of harpoons, lances 
and graines were plunged again and again into 
their backs and down their throats till the foam- 
ing water was red with blood. A large number 
were slain or mortally wounded ; a still larger 
number escaped, but by far the greater portion 
were driven back toward the shore, where they 
rallied for a fresh attack. 

“ Look out for yourselves there, everybody, or 
you'll get in trouble,” shoutedthe commodore, in 
a warning voice, as the sharks rushed down upon 
us in asolid body. Onward came the infuriated 
sea beasts with the speed of the wind: throwing 
their bodies clean out of water and snapping 
their jaws with rage. But little effort was made 
to repulse them, so perfectly overpowering was 
their onset. Our own boat was thrown about as 
though it had been a cork ; the hurrying, crowd- 
ing mass beneath the keel raised us half out of 
water; another rush upon our bends completed 
the catastrophe and we were capsized ; another 
and another boat followed, until half the men in 
the fleet were floundering and struggling in the 
bloody, boiling foam, among the enraged mon- 
sters the very touch of whose skin produced a 
sensation similar to that experienced by holding 
the hand against the teeth of a rapidly revolving 
circular saw. A cry of horror resounded all over 
the harbor; there was no thought of slaughter 
now; the remaining boats had quite as much as 
they could comfortably attend to in rescuing 
their less fortunate shipmates, which opportunity 
the sharks instantly improved by making them- 
selves scarce, and in two minutes there was not 
one to be seen. The wet, discomfited, and badly 
frightened mariners were soon picked up, and a 
roll call disclosed the gratifying fact that no one 

yas missing ; the only serious loss being a couple 
of toes from the starboard foot of an old salt, 
who, upon being pitied and condoled with, 
replied contemptuously : 

“ Pooh, what’s a few toes, when a fellow has 
got so many ?” 

All that day the bodies of sharks that had 
died of their wounds kept rising to the surface, 
and such was the effect of a Jamaica sun upon 
the carcasses that we were overjoyed the next 
morning to find about ten times the usual nurm- 
ber of living sharks feeding upon their defunct 
compatriots. 

We never renewed the battle ; being thorough- 
ly convinced of the justness of the views of a 
native ‘‘cullud pusson,” who remarked, with a 
knowing snicker, that “it was no use for John 
Yankee to come fillibustering round Jamaica 
sharks, as for every one killed, ten thousand 
were sure to come to the funeral.”’ 

aetna -—-- + ——— 
A MAN SAWED TO PIBPCES. 

A Mr. Smith suffered a most horrible death in 
Smithfield, Nebraska, lately. He was engaged 
as asawyer in the new steam saw mill at that 
place, and whilst gigging back the carriage, got 
his foot caught by the saw, which split his leg 
nearly the whole length before he could withdraw 
it, then by an unaccountable destiny his body fell 
across the log before the saw, and was severed in 
the middle, most horribly mutilating it; in fact 
cutting the body into numerous pieces, which 


were gathered and decently interred. The de- 
ceased left a wife and two children.—Ne/raska 
Advertiser. 
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DEFEATING A REAR 

We have been told the following extraordinary 
process, and have been assured that it is frequent- 
ly practised by the Russian mujiks, or peasants, 
who cannot easily procure fire arms, The facts 
are exceedingly curious and interesting : 

The bear, as everybody is aware, has the great- 
est liking for honey. From a prodigious distance 
he will track his way to the hollow ofa tree where 
the wild bees have hived. Once arrived, he 
pokes his long mouth into the hole, and, with 
marvellous dexterity, licks up, even to the last 
little cell, the produce of the indefatigable swarm, 
which, for a:whole season have been laying all 
the herbs and flowers of the forest under contri- 
bution. He cares nothing for the stings of the 
despairing defenders. His skin, for whieh man 
hunts him, is here the source of his danger, but 
the means of his protection. In a forest known 
to contain bears, the hunters examine all the 
hollow trees, till they discover a wild bee hive. 
A branch of the tree is then chosen, directly above 
the hole ; if there is no such branch, a stout peg 
is driven into the trunk. ‘To this peg a strong 
cord is fastened, and to the end of the cord 
a heavy stone or cannon ball is suspended, at 
about half a foot from the ground. The bear, 
in his researches, comes upon the treasures of 
honey. The pendulous barrier obstructs and in- 
commodes him a good deal. He is an irritable 
brute—in such cases one of the most irritable, as 
well as one of the most stupid, in the forest. 

He begins by shoving the stone or weight aside ; 
but it presses against his head, and he gives it a 
slight knock to free himself from the inconveni- 
ence. It recoils a moment, and he receives a 
smart tap on the ear. His temper is roused, and 
he again pushes off the hard and heavy mass, 
but more violently ; he gets rather a severe blow 
on the side of the skull, onits return. He he- 
comes furious, and, with a powerful jerk, sends 
the rock swinging away. The pendulum cannot 
be the first to tire of this game; and it is a game 
in which the blows are felton one side exclusive- 
ly. The bear alone suffers; and the point is, 
that he suffers as much by the strokes he gives 
as by those he gets. He takes double punish- 
ment. His very retaliations are all against him- 
self; and for every furious push which makes his 
skull ache, he receives an immediate equivalent, 
which makes it ache again. 

At last his rage is unbounded. He hugs the 
block—he strikes it—he bites it—but whenever 
he would thrust his head into the hive, back on 
his ear falls the obstruction, against which neith- 
er his terrible hug nor the blows of his paw are 
of any avail. ‘Ihe brute is maddened. He faces 
his strange and pertinacious tormentor, and 
makes it once more rebound from his skull. But 
back it swings like a curse which returns upon 
the head from whence it started. The bear falls 
exhausted under these reiterated blows, one 
more violent than another; and if he be not 
dead, the hunters, who have watched the singular 
contest from their hiding place, soon despatch 
him.—Ohisen’s Russia. 
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Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Love Tokens. 

The ancient English custom of giving love tokens on 
the 20th of August was a very wise and far-secing plan 
for settling young ladies in life, and would, if revived, 
enable a mama with a large family of girls to get rid of 
them as quickly as pine apples at a penny asiice. It waa 
the custom in England, a long time ago, for “ enamoured 
maydes and gentilwomen ” to give to their favorite swainr, 
as tokens of their love, little handkerchiefs, about three 


or four inches square, wrought round about, often in em- 
- 


broidery, with a button or tassel at each corner, and a 
stall one in the centre. The finest of these favors were 
edged with narrow gold lace or twist; and then, being 
folded up in four cross folds, so that the middle might be 
seen, they were worn by the accepted lovers in their hats 
or on the breast. These favors became at last so much 
in vogue that they were sold ready made in the shops, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, from six to sixteen pence apiece. 





Poison in Tea, 

Dr. John Burdell, a distinguished dentist, boiled down 
a pound of young hyson tea from a quart to half a pint, 
and ten drops killed a rablit three months old; and when 
boiled down to one gill, eight drops killed a cat of the 
same age ina few minutes! Think of it. Most persons 
who drink tea use not less than a pound in three months; 
and yet a pound of hyson tea contains poison enough to 
kill, according to the above experiment, more than 17 000 
rabbits, or nearly two hundred a day; and if boiled down 
toa gill, it contains poison enough to kill 10 860 eats in 
the same space of time! Dr. Burdell made similar trials 
with coffee and black tea, with nearly the same results. 





Curious Facts. 

The horse-shoe nails dropped in the streets, carefully 
collected, reappear in the form of swords and guns. The 
clippings of tinker’s shops, mixed with the parings of 
horses’ hoofs, or cast off woollen garments, appear after- 
wards in the form of dyes of the brightest biue, in the 
dress of courtly dames. The bones of dead animale yield 
the chief constituents of lucifer matches— phosphorus. 
The dregs of port wine, carefully rejected by the port 
wine drinker in decanting his favorite beverage are taken 
by him in the form of Seidlitz powders. The washings of 
coal gas reappear carefully preserved in the lady's emel!- 
ing-bottle as ammoniacal salt. 


Strange indeed. 

A party hunting in Angelina county, Texas, found in 
a cave two human bodies entirely petrified, dressed ina 
style neither Indian nor European, The features and 
dress were admirably preserved A garment which must 
have resembled a hunting-shirt, seemed to have been 
worn by each, and partly preserved by petrifaction, was 
distinctly visible, especially at its seams and folds. On the 
waist of one was a buckle of pure gol, almost three inches 
in diameter, securely imbedded in the body. The fea- 
tures were not much shrunken; the eyes were partly 
closed, and even traces of the eyebrows could be seen. 


A queer Medicine. 

Hope and success are finer tonics than any to be found 
in the apothecaries’ shops, and even fear may bonst ita 
cures. A German physician, 60 reads the tale, succeeded 
in curing an epidemic convulsion among the children of 
a poor-house, by the fearof a red-hot poker. The fit« had 
spread by sympathy and imitation; and this great phyri- 
cian, mistrusting the ordinary remedies in so grave @ 
case, heated his instrument, threatening to burn the firet 
who should fall into a fit. The convulsions did net recur 
Transfusion of Blood. 

The transfusion of blood from the veime of a healthy 
to those of a sick person, in order to rave the latter's life 
hag been lately practined with sucess This method waa 
first used in France in the 17th century, end then fell 
inte disrepute. The faculty, generally, were oppored to it, 
and Penssult gave it the finishing rtroke when he raid, 
+ It would be rather too droll ifa man eould change his 
blood as he changes his shirt.’ 


The Witch Mania. 

In the year 1716, a woman and her daughter—the latter 
only nine years of age—were hanged at Huntingdon for 
selling their souls to the devil, and raising a storm by 
pulling off their stockings and making « lather of sap 
This appears to have been the inet judicial execution in 
Pa<ent In the year 1735 the penal statate agalost 
witches was blotted out from the statute book 





Singular Substitute for Glass. 

There is said to be a church in Florence, im which each 
window consists of one single slab qf white siahaster, ff- 
teen feet high. The ancients were on some 
oecasions to throw a subdued light into their templet. by 
allowing the sun's rays to pase through plates of alabaster 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SONG OF THE TYPE. 


BY HON. N. T. ROSSETER. 


Click, click, click, 

List to the song of the type, 
Now breathing as soft and as light 

As a sigh from the heart's first emotion— 
Then swelling in grandeur and might, 

As the billows that roll on the ocean; 
Far reaching, eternal, its tones 

As borne on the wings of each wind, 
From the snows of the far Arctic zones, 

To the lands of the myrtle and vine! 


Click, click, click, 
List to the song of the type, 
To the nations down-trodden, oppressed, 
It speaks like the voice of a god, 
Of the wrongs of the people redressed, 
Of kingeraft hurled down to the sod, 
Of the dawn of that on-coming day, 
When right over might shall prevail, 
When sceptre and crown shall decay, 
And the strength of the tyrant shall fail. 


Click, click, click, 

List to the song of the type; 
To the far-distant lands of the East, 

Where the heathen sit weeping in gloom, 
It beareth glad tidings of peace; 

It soundeth idolatry’s doom— 
Tis echoed in anthems divine, 

From mountain, and valley, and plain, 
Tis the herald, triumphant, sublime, 

Of h ity’s wide-spreading reign. 





Click, click, click, 

List to the song ot the type— 
The arch of the press is the bow 

Of promise to nations unborn— 
Its lustre no dimness shall know, 

No clouds shall its fature deform— 
Serene and majestic, its span 

Shall reach and encircle each shore, 
A symbol and token to man 

The deluge of darkness is o'er! 
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SQUIRE VERSUS DOCTOR. 
BY RALPH TRYON. 


Seurre BrapALt was a famous man, in his 
own estimation, and a queer one, according to 
the notions of his neighbors. Under favor of 
gubernatorial kindness—a delicate way of secur- 
ing a good vote and better influence—he had 
been invested with all the power and emoluments 
pertaining to the office of justice of the peace. 
Having a grudge against the minister of the par- 
ish, it was a source of great satisfaction that he 
could compete with him in forging the fetters of 
the willing prisoners of Hymen, and no opportu- 
nity on this score was neglected by him. 

His extensive law library consisted of three 
ponderous volumes in calf—“bound for a calf,” 
was the sly remark of his waggish friend, Dr. 
Garlic—which were supposed to contain all the 
items of legal authority necessary to settle the 
difficulties that appealed to the strong arm of 
the law for adjustment. The responsibility of his 
position, as viewed by him, was immense ; and the bh 
dignity incident to it, was apparent even in his 
shirt collar, which rose several inches higher after 
his appointment, and increased proportionally in 
stiffness. 

The squire was exceedingly fond of the law, 
which he laid down with the gravest unction, on 
the most ordinary occasions. If continually 
seeking the society of a person evinces a fondness 
for him, then certainly he must have been very 
fond of his neighbor, Dr. Garlic, for he rarely 
lost an opportunity of thrusting himself in his 
way. The doctor, per contrary, seemed quite as 
anxious to get out of his way, but some how or 
other, it so happened that the two were very 
often seen together. 

One morning the squire was jogging along in 
his buggy, bound ibly on b , but in 
fact nowhere in particular, when he overtook his 
friend, who was walking. : 

“ Heyday, doctor!” he exclaimed, “Iam glad 
I have met you.” 

“T wish I could return the compliment,” was 
the cute reply. 

“ Very good, I declare. Now some who did 
not know you would think that you meant what 
you have said; but I, you see, know you better. 
Where are you going?” 

“To see a patient.” 

“Then jump in and ride with me.” 

“How do I know that you are going my way ?” 

“ Because I will take care to make your way 
mine.” 

«The deuce you will! Well, Iam about to 
visit old Goody Wheezer, which is two miles dis- 
tant, if it is an inch.” 

“A palpable reason why you should ride.” 

“Tf I was in haste, I should have taken my 
own horse.” ' 

“So much the better, for we shall have all the 
more leisure to talk.” 

“I see there is no escaping you, Bradall,” said 
the perplexed physician, springing into the 
vehicle. 

“T have a sort of pride in usually carrying my 
point,” added the justice. 

They moved on, conversing on various topics, 
the squire doing the greater part of the talk, when 
they came to a narrow part of the road, bounded 
on either side by dense masses of rock, through 
which it was cut, and barely wide enough for two 
teams to pass abreast. At this momenta heavily 
loaded wagon was seen, coming in the opposite 
direction, driven by a negro. 

“ What will you bet, doctor, that I do not 
turn out for that fellow ?”’ said the squire. 

“You will be either obliged to turn out, or turn 
back, or he will not be able to pass.” 

“That is my business, but what will you bet 
that I do neither?” 

“IT don’t want to bet.” 

“Come, come, doctor, no backing out.” 

“ Well, since you are so determined to make 
mea present ; a hat then, that you either turn out, 
or turn back.” 

“Good! I need a hat.” : 

“ Then you will have to buy two.” 

“You are altogether too fast. Now I am 
going to frighten that negro, so that he will back 
out his team and let me pass.” 

“ How?” 








“Tam going to lay down the law to him in the | 


most terrific manner.” 


“ But the law does not allow any one to take 


up the whole of the road.”” 


“So much greater the joke, if I succeed. | 
Here, you fellow, turn out so that we can pass | 


by you!” 

“You have room enough, unless you want the 
whole road,” was the reply. 

Both parties had come to a dead halt, and the 
negro looked puzzled at the strange demand. 

“Whole of the road, who thought of such a 
thing? I only want what the law allows, and 
that is half!’ 


“Then turn out a little, sir, and you can run | 


by without trouble.” 

“ But I choose this half in the middle.” 

“think you are alittle unreasonable, mister.” 

“ That is my business; I can’t help what you 
think ; but back out you must.” 

“Must I?” 

“ Certainly you must, or incur the penalty of 
stopping persons on the highway from pursuing 
their legitimate business.” 

“ T don’t know anything ’bout law ; but I don’t 
believe I am going to back my team a dozen rods 
to please anybody.” 

“But I do, and I would have you to under- 
stand, sir black, that I am a judge of law.” 

The negro raked his ebony hand over his curly 
pate, in evident perplexity. The law was too, 
knotty a subject for him to discuss with a live 
judge, and he hardly knew what to do. To 
back out with his heavy load was impossible, and 
if he drove onward, it was with the certainty of 
smashing the squire’s buggy, which he dared not 
do. Altogether he felt himself in a queer fix. 
The squire at this juncture took out a paper and 
coolly commenced. reading, while the doctor, 
who was an interested party, did not uttera word, 
although he heartily enjoyed the sport. The 
black at length seemed to have scratched up an 
idea, for his dark eyes glistened and his white 
teeth were made visible witha malicious grin. 

“So you wont turn out, sir,” he said. 

“Not a bit of it,’’ was the reply. 

“Well, sir, I hope you will have a good time 
with your paper.” And the negro, with a sang 
Jroid which fully matched the squire’s, proceeded 
to unbridle his horses, after which he took from 
hi8 wagon a huge bag of hay, which he scattered 
before them in the road. 

“What are you about ?” asked the squire. 

“ Only baiting the horses, which seem likely to 
stop here quite a spell, and I thought it best to 
improve the time.” 

“ Think of the time you will lose.” 

“Why, as it regards that, am pretty easy, 
for the man that Iam carting this load to, will 
have to pay my boss for the time, if it takes a 
week, for that, he told me, was the agreement.” 

“ Well, I am beat,” said the justice. ‘I give 
it up, doctor, and you have won. You are a 
good fellow,” speaking to the black, “here is a 
quarter for you. I made a foolish bet that I 
would made you back out, but had I known the 
kind of stuff which you seem to be made of, I 
should not have attempted to impose upon you.” 

“ All right, sir, there has no harm been done.” 

“And what is more, my dark friend, if you 
ever want to get married, I will tie you up for 
nothing, because you have been so good natured 
about this affair.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir. I may call on you 
before long, for Dinah, a kind of gal of mine, 
lives in this place. Will you tell me if Iam on 
the right road to Mr. Bradall’s ?” 

“ Certainly you are, and that’s my name. You 
don’t say that your load is for me ?”’ 

“Tf you are the gentleman, and expect a load 
of salt.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared the doctor. 

“Well, Ihave done a pretty business, I de- 
clare!’ exclaimed the discomfited Bradall, lost 
a hat to the doctor, detained my own load, 
and shall have to pay the truckman for a whole 
day’s work which might have been accomplished 
before noon.” r 

The squire rode on with his friend, who ban- 
tered him most unmercifully. Some days after 
the occurrence the doctor came to him in great 
haste, and informed him that he had a matrimo- 
nial job for him, which was no every day affair. 
The parties were evidently of considerable rank 
in society, and gave the name of the waiting 
bridegroom as Theophilus Cole, Esq., who was 
aixiously awaiting him at the village inn. 

“Runaway match, by Jupiter!” exclaimed 
the delighted justice. 

“Think of the fees in such cases,’’ said the dis- 
interested doctor. 

Our worthy magistrate hastily dressed himself 
in his best suit, put on his newest wig, clutched 
his silver-headed cane, which he only carried on 
extraoadinary occasions, and with stately strides 
proceeded to the inn, leaving the doctor, who 
preferred to wait until his return. 

After the lapse of halfan hour he returned, but 
before he reached the house, he began shaking 
his cane at the comical “phiz” of the doctor, 
which protruded itself from the window. 

“T'll pay you for this if I live!’ he exclaimed. 

“What is the matter, squire !’’ 

“Why, you know as well as I do, that this 
gentleman of rank, Mr. Theophilus Cole, is that 
thundering nigger driver, who made me lose that 
hat. What made you tell me that they were 
persons of rank ?” 

“That was a conclusion I arrived at, Squire 
Bradall, in an ol-factory sense.” 

“Tt is a hard joke that you have played on me, 
doctor, but I will be even with you for this, as I 
am a justice.” 

Afterwards, if the doctor grew weary of his 
friend, he had only to say Theophilus Cole, and 
the squire was among the missing instanter. 





UNWASHED FRENCH LADIES, 

A young lady writing from Paris, says that 
she has recently discovered the secret of the many 
beautiful and brilliant complexions seen in that 
city. It seems that water is considered, by the 
French ladies, as a great spoiler of the skin, so 
that unless some untoward circumstance really 
soils their faces, they are not touched with it from 
one week’s end to another. The owners content 
themselves with gentle rubbing with a dry, coarse 
towel, and exclude water almost entirely from 





their toilet-tables.—Lon Ton. 





(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


WHAT MONEY CANNOT BUY. 
BY EMILY L. PALMER. 

Mr. Curistorner was the owner of a beau- 
tiful farm, in the centre of Touraine, and passed 
for the richest citizen of the canton. At first a 
small farmer, everything had prospered with 
him ; the wind which parched up the crops of his 
neighbors, passed over his corn; the distemper 
which destroyed their flocks spared his; the mar- 
ket prices always lowered at the moment when 
he wanted to buy, and went up again when he 
wanted to sell! He was one of those children 
spoiled by good-luck, of whom there are a great 
many in the lottery of life, and who begin an en- 
terprise as we plant a slip of willow, leaving to 
the rain and sun the care of making it grow. 

Deceived by so much good luck, he ended by 
boasting of the success he had met with, as if it 
had been a well-earned victory. The explana- 
tion of his success was, for him, in the clever use 
of his money, to which he attributed all the pow- 
er of the magic wand of the ancient fairies. For 
the rest, without malice, jovial, good-natured, 


Mr. Christopher had not contracted the vices 


which prosperity too often brings, he was con- 
tented with some follies. 


One morning, while he was engaged in direct- 
ing the masons and carpenters employed upon 


the new farm buildings, he was greeted by one 
of his neighbors, an old retired schoolmaster, 


who had worked forty years to acquire the right 


of not dying of hunger. Father Carpentier, 
(that was the old man’s name) inhabited, at the 
entrance of the village, a poor-looking little house, 


where he lived happier in his good character 
than troubled by his bad luck. The owner of 


the farm returned his greeting by gesture and 
voice. 

“Well, you have come to see my enlarge- 
ments, neighbor?” said he, gaily. ‘Come in, 
come in, I am always in want of the advice of a 
philosopher like yourself.” 

This name of philosopher had been given the 
old schoolmaster in the parish, half through re- 
spect, and half by way of a joke; it was, at the 
same time an innocent criticism on his taste for 
axioms, and a compliment to the evenness of his 
life. 

The old man smiling at the call of the rich 
farmer, pushed back the gate and entered the en- 
closure. Mr. Christopher then showed him with all 
the pride ofa proprietor,the frames of the buildings 
he was adding to his house, explaining to him 
what was not finished. Thanks to this addition, 
he would have a laundry, farm stables, many 
chambers for friends, and a billiard saloon ! 

“This will cost a great deal,” added Mr. 
Christopher; “ but we should never regret money 
well spent.” 

“You are right,” said Carpentier. 

“ Without counting what we gain in health,” 
added the farmer, ‘‘ you see we breathe more at 
ease. And apropos to that, Father Carpentier, 
do you know that yesterday in passing before 
your house, I had an idea!’ 

“That ought to happen to a neighbor more 
than once a day,” said the old schoolmaster, 
smiling. 

“No, without joking,” replied Christopher, 
“T have found out why you are tormented with 
the rheumatism ! it is all owing to that line of 
poplars which conceals your windows and keeps 
the air and daylight from you.” : 

“Yes,” said the old man; “at first it was 
but a little wall of leaves which cheered the eye, 
attracted the birds and let the sun pass through. 
In my heart I thanked the brothers Duval for 
having bordered their garden with them; but 
since then, the wall has grown, and that which 
was acharm and a pleasure, has changed to 
trouble and sadness. Life is made thus; the 
graces of youth become the blemish of old age! 
but what would you do?” 

“What would I do?” repeated the farmer, 
“why ! cut down the poplars.” 

“To do that they must be bought,” objected 
the schoolmaster. 

“Well, I will buy them,” replied the farmer; 
“Thave been thinking of it; and I shall not 
regret the price, if your rheumatism leaves you 
in quiet.” 

Father Carpentier expressed his gratitude to 
the farmer. 

“Do not thank me,” said he, laughing; “I 
do it to prove to you that money is good for 
something.” 

“Say for a great deal,” replied Carpentier. 

“IT do say even for everything!’ added Chris- 
topher. 

The schoolmaster made a gesture of protes- 
tation. 

“OQ, I know your opinions, old philosopher,” 
continued the farmer ; “ you look on money as a 
prejudice.” 

“As an instrument,” said Carpentier; ‘we 
can use it for good or for evil, according to what 
we are; but everything does not yield to it.” 

“And I, [say that it is the king of the world!” 
cried Christopher; “I say that from it alone 
comes all earthly happiness, and that to escape 
its influence one must be an angel in paradise !” 

At that moment some one gave him a letter; 
he opened it, read it, and uttered an exclamation 
of triumph. 

“God forgive me! the proofs come by the 
post,” cried he ; “do you know what I have re- 
ceived here ?” 

“Some good news, I hope,” said Carpentier. 

“My nomination as mayor!” 

The schoolmaster offered his sincere congratu- 
lations upon the distinction proffered him and 
really merited. 

“Merited,” repeated Christopher, “and dare 
you tell me why, neighbor? Is it because I am 
the most capable man in the parish? Why Mr. 
Dubois the old judge knows ten times more 
than I do! Is it because I have rendered more 
services than any other? But here is Father 

Loriot, who has many times hindered rogues from 
setting fire to the village, and who stopped the 
distemper a year ago! Is it because there is 
not in the country as honesta man? But you 
yourself, Father Carpentier, are you not honesty 


from head to foot? It must then be acknow- 

ledged that they prefer me because I am the most 

influential person in the canton; and that I am 
, the most influential because I am the richest! 
| Money, neighbor, always money! At one time, 
it serves me to buy comfort, then health ; now it 
has procured me consideration and authority ; 
to-morrow, if I wish it, it will give me something 
else. You see, the world is a shop where a per- 
son can have anything by paying enough.” 

“Has Peter sold you his dog?” asked Car- 
pentier, who avoided a direct reply. 

Christopher looked at him laughingly, and 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Ah! you want to find my system at fault,” 
cried he ; “ you defied me to buy Rustin for his 
weight in gold.” 

“His weight in gold is a great deal,’’ said the 
schoolmaster; “but I know that the shepherd 
considers his dog a companion.” 

“ Well, the companion is mine!” cried Chris- 
topher, triumphantly. 

Carpenter made a motion. 

“Yes,” replied the farmer, “mine since yes- 
terday! Peter had endorsed a note for his sister, 
the time for paying has come, and the money 
wanting; he came himself and brought me 
Rustin.” 

“Ts he here ?” 

“In the next yard, where he has found all that 
is necessary for his happiness, that is to say, a 
platter well filled and a dog-house full of straw; 
you can see him.” 

The farmer passed into the next yard, follow- 
ed by the schoolmaster ; but on going near, they 
perceived the platter upset, the chain broken, 
and the kennel empty; Rustin had taken advan- 
tage of the night to jump over a gap in the wall 
and escape. 

“Indeed, the rogue has escaped!’ cried 
Christopher, astonished. 

“To return to his old master,’ observed 
Carpentier. 4 

“And what has he gone there after ?”’ 

“That which you could not buy with him, 
neighbor,” said the old man, softly ; “the sight 
of the man who has brought him up and fed him ! 
Your kennel was warmer, your platter better 
filled, and your chain lighter than those of Peter; 
but with Peter were memory and his habits of 
attachments, and with beasts as well as with men, 
there is one thing which cannot be bought or 
sold. Money can procure here below every- 
thing, except that alone which gives a value to 
all the rest, love! You have wisdom, and you 
will not forget the lesson which chance has given 
you; you know henceforth that if you can have 
the dog for mopey, you cannot conquer his love, 
except with care and tenderness.” 





THE GARROTE, 


This new method of robbery has been introduc- 
ed into New York. The garrote trick has been 
practised in London for some time, and is all the 
rage with the more daring thieves. It is an imita- 
tion of the strangling system of the Thugs of 
India, rather than the Spanish mode of execution, 
from which it has been named. Garroting con- 
sists in seizing a man by the throat and choking 
him so that he can give no alarm, while a con- 
federate rifles his pockets. He is left strangled 
and almost senseless, and before he can get breath 
the robbers are beyond reach. It is not so much 
practised in winter, as men are so much mutiled 
up that their windpipes cannot be easily reached ; 
but if the fellows who are now trying it occasion- 
ally, just to get the hang of it, should make it 
work satisfactorily, we look for great doings in 
the new business when warm weather returns. 
Being much safer than the knocking down sys- 
tem, it is of course much more genteel, and will 
tickle the fancy of the swell mob, who always 
like to do business in a quiet manner. In Lon- 
don, women are favorite victims, probably because 
their necks are bare and easily grabbed. Cases 
of robbery by garrote are so frequent that Punch 
recently published as an antidote, that men 
should wear brass collars set with sharp spikes 
for the especial benefit of the rogues who crawl 
behind their victims with such an ardent feeling 
for a fellow-creature.—Nem York Tribune. 





A PATENT JOKE, 


The authenticity of the subjoined is fuliy 
vouched for by the fact that the inventor thereof 
has secured a patent. The danger of allowing 
patent medicines to “lay around loose,” is fully 
set forth in the following : A venerably lady, who 
resided in a suburban cottage, kept a few hens 
for her amusement. In feeding them one day 
she wet her feet anda severe bilious attack re- 
sulted. She sent for a box of anti-bilious pow- 
ders, and was about to take a dose, when the 
idea suggested itself to her that nature was na- 
ture’s best restorer, and she threw them into the 
garden. In a few days she found herself fully 
recovered, and, with a sharp appetite, and look- 
ing at her chickens, she resolved to have one 
boiled for dinner, and her neighbor’s son soon 
brought in one with a dislocated neck. After 
thirty minutes she took it from the pot, only to 
find it like a stone, and she replaced it, and gave 
it another trial, with no better success; and the 
third time she tried it, until after two hours and a 
half she gave it up as a tough subject. The 
trouble was this—the chickens had partaken of 
the anti-bilious powders, and there was no “ bile ”’ 
left in them !—Saturday (razette. 





HARD DRAWING, 


An old joker who, was never known to yield 
the palm to any antagonist in relating a knotty 
yarn, was put to his trumps, at hearing a travel- 
ler state that he once saw a brick house placed 
upon runners, and drawn up hill to a more favor- 
abl# location some halfa mile distant. 

“What do you think of that, Uncle Ethel?” 
said the bystanders. 

“O, fudge !”’ said the old man. “I once saw 
a two story house down east drawn by oxen 
three miles ’—a dead silence ensued, the old 
man evidently had the worst of it, and he saw it; 
gathering all his energies, he bit off a huge piece 
of pig-tail by the way of gaining time for thought: 
“they drawed the stone house,” said the old 
man (ejaculating a quantity of tobacco juice to- 
wards the fire-place), ‘‘ but that warn’t the worst 
of the job, for after they done that, they went 
back and drawed the cellar.” The stranger gave 
in.— Ashland Herald. 





—-—-— 
SUCCESSIVE DEGREES, 
Solomons, the celebrated violin player, gave 
lessons in music fo King George IIL., of England. 
He one day remarked to his august pupil, “ Vio- 
lin players may be divided into three classes: 
To the first belong those who do not know how 
to play at qll: to the second those who play bad- 
ly; to the third those who play well. “Your 


majesty has already advanced to the second class.” 
Musical World. 
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A Budget of Fun. 


Leeches—The only backbiters that ever did 
| good in this world——An Irishman being asked 
| if he knew how cannons are made, replied : “Av 
coorse I do; they make a long hole and thin 
pour brass round it.’”——A_ gentleman offered 
another a pinch of snuff out of his box, which 
he said he much regarded, it having been in his 
family for a hundred years. His friend thank- 
ing him, said: ‘I am not in the habit of taking 
snuff, but as a curiosity I mast have a pinch out 
of your cent'ry box.” On what material 
should a spiritual journal be printed? Wrap- 
ping paper.——“ How to make leeches bite!” is 
the caption of an article going the rounds of the 
papers. The best way, says an exchange paper, 
unquestionably, is to present to them a first-rate 
note at thirty days, with an offer of five per 
cent. a month. They will bite instantly, and 
never stop sucking either, until they get the 
whole. A person, in the company of Chur- 
chill the poet, abusing another, said he was so 
extremely stupid, that if you said a good thing, 
he could not understand it.“ Pray, sir,”’ asked 
Churchill, “did you ever try him?”’——An 
Irish gentleman at cards, counting the pile, 
exclaimed : “ There’s a shilling short; who put 
it in ?”——Sheridan entered a committee-room 
late, and not a vacant seat was to be found. As 
he looked around the room, he said: “ Will some 
one move that I may take the chair ?”’——« Mr, 
C., if you'll get my pants’ done by Saturday 
night, I shall be forever indebted to you.” “If 
that’s your game, they'll not be done, sure,” 
said the tailor——A gentleman from Cumber- 
land, not of the brightest parts or most polished 
manners, thinking to recommend himself to 
Lord Melville by flattering his national preju- 
dices affirmed, that he was a Border Scot. “ Guid 
faith, I dinna doubt it,” quoth the shrewd Cale- 
donian, “the coarsest part o’ the claith’s aye at 
the selvage.”——An exchange remarks, that in 
one of the southern cities there is a firm, the 
name of which is Lay, Hatch §- Co. The clerks 
are presumed to be Shanghais !——The Chinese 
are queer people to go to market. A friend at 
Canton writes that a neighbor of his had just 
laid in his winter provisions—a hind quarter of 
horse, and two barrels of bull-dogs; the latter 
salted to keep. 
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News _Glanees. 


A sap Case.—In the Ohio penitentiary there is a young 
prisoner, who entered about a year ago for some small 
offence against the laws. He was troubled with weak 
eyes, upon which the prison doctor made a forced opera- 
tion, totally destroying his sight. The prisoner resisted 
the cruel operation till he was overpowered by the main 
strength of his keepers, and the cruel cunning of his phy- 
sician, by whom he was made stone blind for life. A few 
weeks ago, the time for which he was incarcerated ex- 
pired; but without friends, money or sight, he chose to 
remain and wear out his days in that disgraceful attitude, 
The legislature, learning of the outrage, referred it to a 
special i of i igati 
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Ice on VesseLs.—But few people, excepting those ac- 
customed to the sea, have an adequate idea of the difi- 
culties dd by igators on reaching our coast 
in the winter season. The brig Andrew Peters, of Ells- 
worth, which arrived at New York, on Saturday, 10th 
ult., from Cienfuegos, was so covered with ice on the 9th, 
that she settled by the head fifteen inches, requiring all 
hands since that time to clear her; in doing which Capt. 
McFarland estimates that he threw overboard one Aun- 
dred tons of ice? 
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Coat On.—A company of* astern capitalists have pur- 
chased the coal mines in Perry county, Ohio, and are go- 
ing into the business of manufacturing coal oil. The oil 
is said to be clear and beautiful, not explosive, gives a 
brilliant light, and is good for oiling machinery. If the 
half that is claimed for the material be true, it will be- 
come an important article of manufacture, and add much 
to the rich coal regions of the West. 

> 

InptaAn Recorp or Time.—There is no word in the Indian 
language for the word “ year.”’ The Indians reckon time 
by the return of snow, or the springing of flowers, and 
the flight of the birds announces the progress of the sea- 
sons. The motion of the sun marks the hour of the day; 
and these distinctions of time are not noted in numbers, 
but in language and illustrations of highly poetic character. 
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Cost ory War.—The chancellor of the British exchequer, 
in a statement made to Parliament, estimates the cost of 
the two years’ war with Russia at £43,564,000, or over 
200,000,000. Add to this sum, equal amounts for France, 
Russia, and Turkey, and we have a total of $80,000,000. 
It will take perhaps one thousand millions of dollars to 
pay all the expenses of the war. 

—_——_—_ ‘-oom amend 

New Saitctora.—An officer of rank in the U. 8. army 
has recently transmitted to the Woolwich, Engtand, 
dockyard some samples of sailcloth, composed of fibres of 
the palm tree, from South Africa, interwoven with the 
ordinary thread canvass. The new material is said to 
impart extraordinary strength to the texture. 





Tue AxMy.— The authorized strength of the United 
States army is 17,869, officers and men; the actual 
strength, 15.752. The number of enlistments for the 
year ending September 2), 1855, waa 10,516; loss by 
deaths, discharges, and desertions, 5500. 

_-——— +-wce —- 

Bainoin tug East River.—The interruption to travel 
between Long Island and New York this winter will lead 
to a bridging the gulf, if such athing is possible, and there 
is no such word as * impossible’ in Yankee dictionaries. 





Joan G. Saxe.—This popular author, humorist and 
lecturer, whose dangerous illness was chronicled by the 
pres#, many months ago, has recovered his health, and is 
lecturing again as usual 

Scrprise Partizs.—These merry affairs have been quite 
the vogue in Brooklyn, N. ¥., the present senson. We 
believe they originated down east. and were first called 
** storming-parties ”’ 





seeneen *‘—-e + 
Tue Dupter Onservatory.—The Albany papers an- 
nounee the receipt of contributions to the fund for the 
Dudley Observatory, to the amount of #25,(00, since the 
inauguration in August last. 





Maskep Batts.—The boatmen of Newport, Ky , have 
had a ‘surprise masked party,’ which is «aid to have 
been a rich affair. The Germans had one in New York a 
few day* ago 





JcrrMex.—It cppears to the New York ‘‘ Sunday Coa- 
rier’ man. that ‘all the queer-looking men, with oddly- 
shaped heads, dull eyes and large mouths go on juries 
Intely.”” 


— *_oe + 
A rece Worp.— Elire Cook says, that to appreciate the 
value of newspapers, we must suppose them all stopped 





foramonth! Why, the world would go mad 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Fues W The vew departments of our paper with which 
you are so much pleased, will be continued Aliof our 
lady readers express the mame gratification you eviuce 
MK, Kalamazoo — Write to Mr Rmanuel Samuels 
tax) dermist, rooms of the Boston Nataral History So 
ciety, 11 Mason Street. Please ask him toe communt 
cate your address to the corresponding seeretary of the 
society, as he is desirous of having it 
N. WH. The most honorable ney ies of Knighthood was 
that eonferred upon the Seld, and after a battle. for 


_ 


gallantry displayed in the action 

Ericens.— The Parmesan cheese ts 0 called from being 
manufactured at Parma and other places of Lem banty 
in Italy. It is made of the curd of skimmed milk, hant 
ened by heat, and owes ite flavor to the aromatic herbe 
which grow so abundantly in the oo of Italy 

Invauin — The Chalybes were an anclent Sey thian people 
engaged In iron mining  Heneemedicines aod mineral 
waters whieh contain tron are called © chaly beater 

Manis §.— The canary-bird was browght Into Ruarope ae 
early as the 16th century, and is = to have 
spread from the coast of Italy, from the wreck of « 
veese! which was cacrying a number of these binds to 
Leghorn 


' 
Herny W.— The largest single library In the world bs the 


Bibliotheque Naturale, in the Rue Richelieu, Parte 

A ©. —Kvery year the number of which te divisible by 
4 without « remainder, is a leap-year, except the inet 
year of the century, which tsa leap-year only when di 
vieible by 400 without a remainder, Thus the year 
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vious number 

H. PD. Loutsville —The book contains some brief hints 
on debating, introductory to a debate on the character 
of Julius Caesar by Sheridan Knowles, It costs 38 
cents. Crosby & Nichols of this elty would forward it 
to you by mail 
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GREATEST NATION IN ALL CREATION, 
Dear brother Jonathan, we showed you last 


















week what you had been doing, and how you | 


were getting along, and we think astonished even 
you by our summary of facts and figures. You 
didn't know you were so rich, we'll venture to 
say. You have enough to brag about, but we 
hope you'll remember that though Brag may be 
a good dog, Holdfast is a better. And now to 
the moral of our story. Let us take counsel 
among ourselves—it’s all in the family, and 
sha'n’t go any farther—and see what we shall do 
about it: 

In the first place, we must get over a certain 
sensitiveness which is a blemish on our national 


character. We sire absurdly thin-skinned as to | 


the censures, and absurdly eager for the praise 
of foreigners. Let us neither swell up like a 
toad fish at the former, nor lay cunning baits for 
the latter. Let our actions and not our words 
speak for us. Let us take care of ourselves, and 
do what is right and proper in itself, without 
caring a straw what those old fogies over the 
water choose to say, either in spite or goed na- 
ture. If the British lion growls now and then, 
let him growl; if he wags his tail now and 
then, let him wag it. Ifthe Gallic rooster crows 


cheerfully or defiantly, let him crow—it will ex- | 


pand his lungs. If the Russian bear sits up and 
opens his arms, let him amuse himself. Let the 
whole European menagerie be a happy family if 
they can, and let us be a happy family of States, 

Bat let us look at home, and see if we are not 
living little too fast. We can afford to lay off 
Having got our 
farm under pretty good caltivation, let us enjoy 
the fruits thereof. Let us borrow, if need be, a 
little German indoience, a little of the Neapol- 
itan dolce far niente, alittle French vivacity, and 
a little of John Bull's never-do-anything in-« 
hurrytiveness. ‘There is no reason why we 
shouldn’tdance and fiddle, and paint and sing 
and act, and “‘sculp a little,” because we are 
Yankees. We have done the bard work of four 
centuries in one, and now we can afford to culti 


a little and enjoy ourselves. 


vate the amenities, the refinements and the arc 
complishments of social life. Let us pat the 
curbs on our horses, the brakes on our trains, and 
take in a little sail. We have been going faet 
enough, in all conscience, and can afford to 
slacken our rate of locomotion. There, dear 
Brother Jonathan, we have had our sav, and 
how you can put itin your pipe and smoke it 
——e -_t aon 

Lacer Bren.—In spite of the denunciations 
of some medical anthorities, the consumption of 
this beverage is increasiog, not only among Ten- 
tons, but Yankees. Perhaps the prediction of 
an enthusiastic German will be verified, and 
“ Bavarian beer will soon be drunk all the world 
over.”’ 
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Evecast Onwamenra.—The French have 
discovered a method of preserving butterflies 
and other brilliant insecta in amber, without 
injury to their splendid hnes, and thas use them 
for ladies’ bracelets and breeches. The effect is 
quite fanciful and pleasing 
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Cossvetat Hanpauiy —It must be hard for | 


asentimental young wife who dotes on birds and 
hears her hustand say he tow is fond of the peta, 
explain bis passion, not by reference w a canary, 
bat “roast turkey, with plenty of staffing “’ 
_ aes eliotn nn nce 

Tue Divrenexcn—A emall difference ic 
monetimes important, like that between « lucky 
‘and an unlacky lover; the former kisses his 
miss, and the latter misses his kiss 


-ror 
A Perr 10 Pewate M. 1's —Col. Benton 
has spoken decidedly in favor of having female 
physicians. 
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Beeocrserci.—Three theatres in Boston have 
played W. OW Clapp, Jr.'s dramatic shetvch, 
“My Hestend’s Mirror.” 
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(Gatheeed for The Flag of our Union.} 
A Budget of Fun. 


Leeches—The only backbiters that ever did 
good in this world. An Irishman being asked 
if he knew how cannons are made, replied : “Av 
coorse I do; they make a long hole and thin 
pour brass round it.”———-A_ gentleman offered 
another a pinch of snuff out of his box, which 
he said he much regarded, it having been in his 
family for a hundred years. His friend thank- 
ing him, said: ‘TI am not in the habit of taking 
snuff, but as a curiosity I must have a pinch out 
of your cent’ry box.” On what material 
should a spiritual journal be printed? Wrap- 
ping paper.—“ How to make leeches bite!’ is 
the caption of an article going the rounds of the 
papers. The best way, says an exchange paper, 
unquestionably, is to present to them a first-rate 
note at thirty days, with an offer of five per 
cent. a month. They will bite instantly, and 
never stop sucking either, until they get the 
whole. A person, in the company of Chur- 
chill the poet, abusing another, said he was so 
extremely stupid, that if you said a good thing, 
he could not understand it. “ Pray, sir,” asked 
Churchill, “did you ever try him?’——An 
Irish gentleman at cards, counting the pile, 
exclaimed : “ There’s a shilling short; who put 
it in ?”’——Sheridan entered a committee-room 
late, and not a vacant seat was to be found. As 
he looked around the room, he said: “ Will some 
one move that I may take the chair ?”’———*“ Mr, 
C., if you’ll get my pants’ done by Saturday 
night, I shall be forever indebted to you.” “If 
that’s your game, they’ll not be done, sure,” 
said the tailor——A gentleman from Cumber- 
land, not of the brightest parts or most polished 
manners, thinking to recommend himself to 
Lord Melville by flattering his national preju- 
dices, affirmed, that he was a Border Scot. “ Guid 
faith, I dinna doubt it,” quoth the shrewd Cale- 
donian, “the coarsest part o’ the claith’s aye at 
the selvage.”———An exchange remarks, that in 
one of the southern cities there is a firm, the 














name of which is Lay, Hatch § Co. The clerks 
are presumed to be Shanghais !——The Chinese 
are queer people to go to market. A friend at 


Canton writes that a neighbor of his had just 
laid in his winter provisions—a hind quarter of 
horse, and two barrels of bull-dogs; the latter 
salted to keep. 
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News Glances. 


A sap Casg.—In the Ohio penitentiary there is a young 
prisoner, who entered about a year ago for some small 
offence against the laws. He was troubled with weak 
eyes, upon which the prison doctor made a forced opera- 
tion, totally destroying his sight. The prisoner resisted 








the cruel operation till he was overpowered by the main 
strength of his keepers, and the cruel cunning of his phy- 
sician, by whom he-was made stone blind for life. A few 
weeks ago, the time for which he was incarcerated ex- 
pired; but without friends, money or sight, he chose to 
remain and wear out his days in that disgraceful attitude. 
The legislature, learning of the outrage, referred it to a 
special i of i igati 








Ick on Vesseis.—But few people, excepting those ac- 
customed to the sea, have an adequate idea of the diffi- 
culties a by igat on reaching our coast 





| in the winter season. The brig Andrew Peters, of Ells- 


worth, which arrived at New York, on Saturday, 10th 
ult., from Cienfuegos, was so covered with ice on the 9th, 
that she settled by the head fifteen inches, requiring all 
hands since that time to clear her; in doing which Capt. 
McFarland estimates that he threw overboard one hun- 
dred tons of ice? 





Coat On.—A company of* Eastern capitalists have pur- 
chased the coal mines in Perry county, Ohio, and are go- 
ing into the business of manufacturing coal oil. The oil 
is said to be clear and beautiful, not explosive, gives a 
brilliant light, and is good for oiling machinery. If the 
half that is claimed for the material be true, it will be- 
comean important article of manufacture, and add much 
to the rich coal regions of the West. 





InpriAN Recorp or Tiwe.—There is no word in the Indian 
language for the word “ year.’? The Indians reckon time 
by the return of snow, or the springing of flowers, and 
the flight of the birds announces the progress of the sea- 
sons. The motion of the sun marks the hour of the day; 
and these distinctions of time are not noted in numbers, 
butin language and ill tii fhighly poetic ch 








Cost or WAR.—The chancellor of the British exchequer, 
in a statement made to Parliament, estimates the cost of 
the two years’ war with Russia at £43,564,000, or over 
3200,000,000. Add to this sum, equal amounts for France, 
tussia, and Turkey, and we have a total of $800,000,000. 
't will take perhaps one thousand millions of dollars to 

ay all the expenses of the war. 

oo ¢ oa > 

New Saictora.—An officer of rank in the U.S. army 
as recently transmitted to the Woolwich, England, 
lockyard some samples of saileloth, composed of fibres of 
he palm tree, from South Africa, interwoven with the 
rdinary thread canvass. The new material is said to 
mpart extraordinary strength to the texture. 





Tue Army.—The authorized strength of the United 
“tates army is 17,869, officers and men; the actual 
trength, 15,752. The number of enlistments for the 
sear ending September 20, 1855, was 10,516; loss by 
veaths, discharges, and desertions, 5500. 

See «moe > 

BRIDGING THE East RiveR.—The interruption to travel 
etween Long Island and New York this winter will lead 
» a bridging the gulf, if such athing is possible, and there 
* no such word as “‘ impossible in Yankee dictionaries. 








Joan G. Saxe.—This popular author, humorist and 
turer, whose dangerous illness was chronicled by the 
ess, many months ago, has recovered his health, and is 
turing again as usual. 





SURPRISE PaRtrEs.—These merry affairs have been quite 
* vogue in Brooklyn, N. ¥., the present season. We 
‘ieve they originated down east, and were first called 
torming-parties ” 

_ toe > 
‘ae Duptey Onservatory.—The Albany papers an- 
ince the receipt of contributions to the fund for the 
lley Observatory, to the amount of $25,000, since the 
iguration in August last. 








ASKED Batits.—The boatmen of Newport, Ky., have 
a ‘surprise masked party,’ which is said to have 
a rich affair. The Germans had one in New York a 
days ago. 





RYMEN.—It appears to the New York ‘‘ Sunday Cou- 
man, that ‘all the queer-looking men, with oddly- 
ned heads, dull eyes and large mouths go on juries 
y.” 





TRvE Worp.— Eliza Cook says, that to appreciate the 
1e of newspapers, we must suppose them all stopped 
‘month! Why, the world would go mad. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

; W.—The new departments of our paper with which 
os a so much pleased, will be continued. Allof our 
lady readers express the same gratification you evince. 
J. M. K., Kalamazoo.—Write to Mr. Emanuel Samuels, 

taxy dermist, rooms of the Boston Natural History So- 
ciety, 11 Mason Street. Please ask him to communi- 
cate your address to the corresponding seeretary of the 
society, as he is desirous of having it. 

N. B.—The most honorable species of knighthood was 
that eonferred upon the field, and after a battle, for 
gallantry displayed in the action. 

Evicure.—The Parmesan cheese is so called from being 
manufactured at Parma and other places of Lombardy, 
in Italy. It is made of the curd of skimmed milk, hard- 
ened by heat, and owes its fiavor to the aromatic herbs 
which grow so abundantly in the pastures of Italy. 

Invatip.—The Chalybes were an ancient Scythian people, 
engaged in iron mining. Hencemedicines and mineral 
waters which contain iron are called *+ chalybeates.’” 

Maria S.—The canary-bird was brought into Europe as 
early as the 16th century, and is supposed to have 
spread from the coast of Italy, from the wreck of a 
vessel which was carrying a number of these birds to 
Leghorn. 

Henry W.—The largest single library in the world is the 

Bibliotheque Naturale, in the Rue Richelieu, Paris. 
. A O.—Every year the number of which is divisible by 
4 without a remainder, is a leap-year, except the last 
year of the century, which is a leap-year only when di- 
visible by 400 without a remainder. Thus the year 
1990 will not be leap-year. 

Lever.—The emperor Charles V. was the first who had a 
sort of watch, though some might call it a small table- 
clock, 1530. Watches were first brought to England 
from Germany, in 1577. 

H. F. B —We will bind for $1. You can send by express 

F. M.—The Brahmins were a sect of Indian philosophers, 
reputed to be so ancient that Pythagoras is thought to 
have learned his doctrine of Metempsychosis from them 

Youna Arcuer.—The range of the long bow was from 300 
to 400 yards The length of the bow six feet, the arrow 
three. 

S. P. D.—The bayonet is a French invention, and was 
first made at Bayonne, in France—hence its name. 
We believe we have answered this question in a pre- 
vious number. 

H. D., Louisville—The book contains some brief hints 
on debating, introductory to a debate on the character 
of Julius Cesar by Sheridan Knowles. It costs 38 
cents. Crosby & Nichols of this city would forward it 
to you by mail. 





GREATEST NATION IN ALL CREATION, 

Dear brother Jonathan, we showed you last 
week what you had been doing, and how you 
were getting along, and we think astonished even 
you by our summary of facts and figures. You 
didn’t know you were so rich, we’ll venture to 
say. You have enough to brag about, but we 
hope you’ll remember that though Brag may be 
a good dog, Holdfast is a better. And now to 
the moral of our story. Let us take counsel 
among ourselves—it’s all in the family, and 
sha’n’t go any further—and see what we shall do 
about it: 

In the first place, we must get over a certain 
sensitiveness which is a blemish on our national 
character. We are absurdly thin-skinned as to 
the censures, and absurdly eager for the praise 
of foreigners. Let us neither swell up like a 
toad-fish at the former, nor lay cunning baits for 
the latter. Let our actions and not our words 
speak for us. Let us take care of ourselves, and 
do what is right and proper in itself, without 
caring a straw what those old fogies over the 
water choose to say, either in spite or goed na- 
ture. If the British lion growls now and then, 
let him growl; if he wags his tail now and 
then, let him wag it. Ifthe Gallic rooster crows 
cheerfully or defiantly, let him crow—it will ex- 
pand his lungs. If the Russian bear sits up and 
opens his arms, let him amuse himself. Let the 
whole European menagerie be a happy family if 
they can, and let us be a happy family of States. 

But let us look at home, and see if we are not 
living a little too fast. We can afford to lay off 
a little and enjoy ourselves. Having got our 
farm under pretty good cultivation, let us enjoy 
the fruits thereof. Let us borrow, if need be, a 
little German indolence, a little of the Neapol- 
itan dolce fur niente, a little French vivacity, and 
a little of John Bull’s never-do-anything-in-a- 
hurrytiveness. There is no reason why we 
shouldn’t dance and fiddle, and paint and sing 
and act, and “sculp a little,” because we are 
Yankees. We have done the hard work of four 
centuries in one, and now we can afford to culti- 
vate the amenities, the refinements and the ac- 
complishments of social life. Let us put the 
curbs on our horses, the brakes on our trains, and 
take in a little sail. We have been going fast 
enough, in all conscience, and can afford to 
slacken our rate of locomotion. There, dear 
Brother Jonathan, we have had our say, and 
now you can put it in your pipe and smoke it. 





Lacer Brer.—In spite of the denunciations 
of some medical authorities, the consumption of 
this beverage is increasing, not only among Ten- 
tons, but Yankees. Perhaps the prediction of 
an enthusiastic German will be verified, and 
“ Bavarian beer will soon be drank all the world 
over.” 





Evecant Ornaments.—The French have 
discovered a method of preserving butterflies 
and other brilliant insects in amber, without 
injury to their splendid hues, and thus use them 
for ladies’ bracelets and brooches. The effect is 
quite fanciful and pleasing. 

s ‘ 

CoxnvuBiaL Harpsuip.—It must be hard for 
a sentimental young wife who dotes on birds and 
hears her husband say he too is fond of the pets, 
explain his passion, not by reference to a canary, 
but “roast turkey, with plenty of stuffing.” 








Tue Dirrenexcs.—A small difference is 
sometimes important, like that between a lucky 
and an unlucky lover; the former kisses his 
miss, and the latter misses his kiss. 

EE Hs AT 

A Purr to Femate M. D.’s.—Col. Benton 
has spoken decidedly in favor of having female 
physicians. 





Scecessrci.—Three theatres in Boston have 
played W. W. Clapp, Jr.’s dramatie sketch, 
“My Husband’s Mirror.” 





Just so.—Among the base, merit begets envy 
—among the noble, emulation. 





JOHN CHINAMAN, 

What is going to become of John Chinaman? 
Is he crazed with opium? Is he drunk with fire- 
water? What fly has stung you, Johnny? as 
Mr. Crapeau says. We don’t know what to 
think of you, and you are so far away that, like 
Mr. Mark Antony, we must “pause for a 
reply.” The electric telegraph has not yet 
brought Boston and Canton within hailing dis- 
tance, though one of these days the space be- 
tween them will be annihilated by the lightning. 
But amidst the confusion of reports, one thing 
appears certain—that you, John Chinaman, have 
been carrying things a little too far, in your 
pride of the dragon-banner, and forgotten that 
the stars and stripes represent a portion of the 
earth. That you pitched into our good friend, 
Johannes Bull, Esq., we do not wonder—because 
you owed him an old grudge ; but that you dared 
to discharge a single fire-cracker against the 
“spread eagle and gridiron,” causes us to mar- 
vel. We never did you any harm, but on the 
other hand, have paid you a great many dollars, 
you almond-eyed, long-nailed, long tailed, yellow 
donkey! We never showed any disrespect to 
your josh-houses, and never disputed your right 
to use chop-sticks at dinner, instead of steel 
knives and silver forks. We never disputed 
your taste in the matter of blackened teeth and 
crippled feet for women. We never considered 
that your flogging each other with bamboo sticks, 
and torturing criminals, or sawing off their 
heads with carving-knives, or making lighted 
candles of them, called for our interference with 
your domestic institutions. We were willing to 
trade fairly and squarely with you, and you 
wanted our custom—you needn’t deny. 

But now you have gone and “waked up the 
wrong passenger.” You have stirred our ire ; 
we must demand explanations, and a reform in 
the style of your intercourse with us “ outside 
barbarians.” ‘The truth is, you have shut your- 
self up long enough in your stupid and selfish 
isolation. You must consent to behave like 
other decent people. You must no longer keep 
our representatives on the outskirts of your em- 
pire, and compel them to do business through the 
medium of subordinates. You raust remember 
that the nineteenth century is a fast and pro- 
gressive age, and no nation can wrap itself up in 
the cloak of mystery and selfishness, and pros- 
per. Sorry should we be, John Chinaman, to 
be compelled to resort to coercive measures, for 
in spite of your many faults, we rather like you 
—we like your tea and your fireworks and your 
China ware and your funny clothes, and can 
even smile at your preposterous pigtails. So let 
us be friends, John Chinaman, and mutually 
benefit each other, without a resort to saltpetre. 

‘72=ooe>r 
‘SPEED ON RAILWAYS. 

The policy of running railway trains ata high 
rate of speed is being seriously discussed by rail- 
road men. The Virginia Board of Public 
Works has recommended to railroad companies 
in that State, ‘“‘to adopt regulations for such 
lower rates of speed as will eventually diminish 
the cost of repairs and furnish greater security 
for passengers.” In accordance with this sug- 
gestion, the directors of the Virginia Central 
Railfoad Company have passed a resolution 
looking to a reduction of speed. The railroad 
commissioners of New York state that a speed of 
forty miles per hour causes an increase of fifty 
per cent. of expenses over a speed of twenty 
miles. The magnitude of the interests related 
to this subject invest it with much importance. 





Mepriocrity.—“ There are four things,” says 
La Bruyere, “in which mediocrity is insupport- 
able—poetry, music, painting and oratory.” He 
might have added acting, but probably consid- 
ered it as a form of eloquence. Those who set 
forth in the career of the fine arts ought to en- 
grave that sentence on their memories. To fail 
as an artist is—to starve! Criticism is intoler- 
ant of anything short of genius. 





First Twenty YrEArS.—Live as long as 
you may, the first twenty years form the greater 
part of your life. They appear so when they 
are passing; they seem to have been so when we 
look back to them; and they take up more room 
in our memory than all the years which succeed 
them. 





ici eet — 

Ratifter ricu.—The London Times is val- 
ued at three million, seven hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. The chief editor has a salary 
of $25,000 a year, as large as our President's, 
and the Paris correspondent $10,000—more than 
one of our cabinet officers ! 





A Royat Bow Mor.—When George IIL 
was told that Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, was 
insane and unfit for command, he exclaimed: 
“Ha! what? hey? Wolfe—Wolfe—mad !— 
mad! Hey! mad Wolfe! Wish he’d bite 
some of the other generals.” 

<~=o=coe + 

Wuo 1s nE?%—The boy is now living who 
will be President in 1900. Of his precise resi- 
dence we are not informed, but hope he is care- 
fully qualifying himself by cultivating only good 
purposes. 





-_—<-- 

FEastLy DONE.—Plant your school-houses and 
raise up men. Inthe six New England States 
there are seven hundred thousand children who 
attend school regularly. 

=oroer- 

A GentTLeEMan.—Whoever is courteous, hon- 
est, frank, sincere, truly honorable, generous and 
candid, is a true gentleman, whether rich, learned, 
or a laborer. 

————---  +-mwone 

Tne Resorvre.—The American officers of 
the Resolute are to be handed down to posterity 
on canvass in a picture painted for the queen. 

+ moe -- 

Ectrpses.—It is calculated that from the 
present time to the end of the nineteenth century 
there will be six total eclipses of the sun. 

*-—<-o 

Pesriie Britpincs.—There are 152 custom- 
house and other buildings constructing by our 
government, to cost, in all, $10,000,000. 














EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
“Charley,” an old horse at the Massasoit 
House, Barre, was killed lately, aged 43 years. 


The mercantile business of Springfield, Mli- 


nois, is set down at $2,591,000. 

A house in New York recently sold $100,000 
worth of brown sugar at ten cents a pound. 

George Law has contributed $10,000 to the 
Dudley Observatory at Albany. 

A turkey was dug out of a snow bank alive, 
lately, after twenty-seven days incarceration. 

In New York city, the railroad companies and 
retail dealers object to taking Spanish silver. 

A marmed lady of Chelsea died, a short time 
since, from taking poison by mistake for rhubarb. 

A lady of this city lately wore at a party 550 
yards of blue ribbon on her dress. 

The Bombay Times thinks the English expe- 
dition against Persia the most insane ever tried. 

The enormous quantity of 10,262,000 eggs 
were imported into England in eleven months. 

The cigar-makers of New York protest against 
the making of cigars by State Prison convicts. 

Miss Heron has been immensely successful in 
New York, and reminded the critics of Rachel. 

A fashionable wedding lately took place in 
New York, to which 2000 invitations were issued. 

A large seal was shot on the Thames, Eng- 
land, lately—an unusual occurrence. 

Judge Russell of New York is giving garrote 
robbers sentences of imprisonment for life. 

Young Sir Robert Peel has been lecturing in 
England on Russia. 

It is said that the revised statutes of the terri- 
tory of Utah actually prohibit polygamy. 

A young woman, victim of a forced marriage 
in Quebee, lately poi d her husband 

It is stated that Queen Victoria has presented 
Lieut. Harstein with a handsome sword. 

It is hoped the West Boston and Canal bridges 
will become free avenues by January, 1858. 

Form one upright, genuine resolve, and it will 
uplift into higher air your whole being. 

The ice on the ponds of this vicinity has been 
of immense thickness this winter. 

Hon, Joseph Howe, of Halifax, thinks the 
British lion has lost his teeth, mane and tail. 

The French government has decided to aban- 
don Tahiti because it doesn’t pay as a colony. 








GREAT ATTRACTION, 

We shall finish the admirable and popular 
story of “ The Mysterious Miner” in the next 
number of “ The Flag of our Union,” and at 
the same time commence a most vivid and re- 
markable novelette by a new contributor, one of 
the additions we have made to our large corps of 
regular assistants upon the paper. It is entitled 


THE TIGER HUNTER: 


— OR,— 
The Warrior Priest of Mexico. 
BY LAWRENCE G. SPENCER. 


Mr. Spencer is exclusively engaged for our 
paper, and the readers of “The Flag of our 
Union” will at once realize that we have in his 
brilliant and classic pen a most able and fascinat- 
ing writer. The new story, in many particulars, 
is the most attractive we haye ever published, 
being but one of the spirited and popular series 
we shall give, during the present year. in these 
columns. 





A Fairnrut Servant.—The Rev. R. T. 
Dillard, of Fayette county, Missouri, has been in 
the Baptist ministry for thirty years, and during 
that time he has, inthe discharge of his clerical 
duties, travelled 32,000 miles, and opened gates 
that were on his routes of travel 75,000 times. 
He has preached for the two churches under his 
care over 4000 sermons, besides nearly as many 
for other churches. Dr. Dillard has married 
650 couples, and baptized about 1600 persons. 





France.—Mr. George Sumner, who has been 
lecturing on France lately, does not seem to 
think very highly of the reign of Napoleon III. 
Profligates are raised to high honors in the 
state, a reckless pursuit of wealth is encouraged, 
and Paris has become a second Babylon in moral 
rottenness and vice. 





Tue Press 1x Irary.—In Italy there only 
exists the names of newspapers. They are so 
entirely made subject to the rulers in the petty 
governments, that they may be said to be mere 
court chronicles,in which the words “ nation- 
ality,’’ “independence,” or “liberality,” dare 
not appear. 





Prixce Arnert.—A pamphlet has just been 
published in London, attacking Prince Albert 
quite severely and rehearsing various charges 
which, the pamphleteer alleges, have made the 
prince the most unpopular man in England. 
John Bull loves to grumble. 

_—_—_—_———- ¢ Seon 

Tue Swiss.—These hardy mountaineers may 
yet prove troublesome customers to the despots 
of Europe. They have but to send two thousand 
sharp-shooters into Lombardy to set Italy on fire. 
We think it bad policy to rouse the spirit of the 
sons of Tell. 





Ropreries 1n New York.—The thieves in 
New York, finding their fellow-citizens object to 
being garretted or choked, have substituted the 
Mexican lasso as a more gentlemanly and agree- 
able mode ef strangulation. 





Tue Inp1an War.—There is a faint hope 
that the Indian war in Florida will be terminated 
by the submission of the natives. But then the 
red-skins, like white men, are ‘‘ mighty oncertain.” 





Brgap anv Fixin’s.—Give a Frenchman 
bread and glory, and he is satisfied; give a 
Spaniard bread and bulls, and he asks nothing 
better. 

—_—————_¢ seco ?——————__——"—™" 

Varieties or Dier.—The Frenchman eats 
roast horse, the Chinaman eats roast rat, and the 
New Zealander eats roast missionary. 





State Acriccttcrat Socrety.—The pro- 
ject for a Massachusetts State Agricultural Soci- 
ety is likely to be carried into effect. 





THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 
IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, FOR 
SIZ CENTS PER COPY. 
The only th a} 





y lished, finely illust: d, and 
carefully edited paper of ite class in the country. Full 
each week of attractive tales, sketches, editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 
foreign and domestic pews. A whole 
volume of original reading in each 
number, and an average of 
twenty engravings per week. 


NO FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


0G> The ladies like it. 
> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
(o> Children are delighted with it. 





The number for the present week embraces the follow- 
ing contents : 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Alcala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altar and the Forest.’ A novel- 
lette of much interest, by Eugene Scrine. 

** Dark Hours,” verses by Epwarp Henry. 

* Kate Thornton,” a story by Mary Morrison. 

“The Poet's Grave,” stanzas by Joun CARTER. 

“The Fortunes of the Great,” a tale by E. 8. Sarra. 

** Wenona,”’ an Indian legend, by ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 

“The Painter's Apprentice,’ a story by Mrs. J. D 
BaLpwin. 

‘Transient is our Stay,’ a poem by Mrs. M. W. Curtis. 

** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Representation of the Antique Building at the corner 
of School and Washing ts, Bost » of the 
few remaining time-honored structures in our city so 
rapidly giving way before the genius of modern improve- 
ment. 

Scenes during the great snow storm of the last month— 
giving a view of Centre Street, New York, on that mem- 
orable time, and also an illustration of Sleighing in Que- 
bec, in the Place D’Armes. 

Views in Pittsburg, and Alleghany City, Penn., show- 
ing the Western Penitentiary, Alleghany City, Bridge over 
the Monongahela River, the Court House, on Grant's 
Hill, the Custom House, First Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
Litt and the German Catholic Church, in Alleghany 
City. 





Portrait of Hon. John A. King, Governor of New York. 

Representation of those pleasing histrionie prodigies, 
the Marsh Children, who so attracted public atteution by 
their comic acting recently in Boston. 

A pretty sketch of the village of Fort Plain, New York. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(0O> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


Paris is surrounded by a wall, measuring about 
twenty-nine miles, and having fifty-six gates. 

Thomas Hood has published a very clever 
boek, entitled ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Pictares,”’ which 
shows that he inherits his father’s talent. 

William Brown, Esq., of Liverpool, member 
of Parliament, has undertaken to erect, at his 
own expense, a free public library, at a cost of 
£30,000. 

The queen has really assigned a pension to 
the royal family of Oude, amounting to £120,000 
per annum, in perpetuity. An aristocracy of 
wealth in India is, at present, impossible. 

A London magistrate recently fined a respec- 
table woman £10, and in default of payment sent 
her to jailfor three months, because she gave a 
good character to a dishonest domestic. 

A revolt lately occurred in the military school 
of St. Cyr (France), on account of the general 
in command having suppressed a custom which 
has long prevailed in the school among the old 
pupils, of playing tricks on the new comers. 

The paved streets in London are more than 
five thousand in number, and exceed two thou- 
sand miles in length. About three hundred of 
them are duplicated in uames, an evil which is 
about to be remedied. 

Placards menacing death to the Emperor Na- 
poleon continue to be posted at Paris. A tailor 
named Wattebled, found with two of them in his 
possession, was sentenced to fifty francs fiue and 
tifteen months imprisonment. 


ee 


Dewdrops of Tlisdom. 


He who hath good health is young, and he is 
rich who owes nothing. 

A man loves when his judgment approves; a 
woman’s judgment approves when she loves. 

There are echoes in the air, but few in the 
hearts of our fellow-creatures when the reverber- 
ation would tell of distress. 

We should often be ashamed of our best ac- 
tions, if the world knew the ‘real motives which 
produced them. 

There is nearly as much ability requisite to 
know how to make vr» of good advice, as to 
know how to act for one’s self. . 

Words are the pledges and pictures of our 
thoughts, and therefore ought not to be obscure 
and obsolete. Truth, as Euripides says, loves 
plain language. 

Useful knowledge can have no enemies, except 
the ignorant; it cherishes youth, delights the 
aged, is an ornament in prosperity, and it yields 
comfort in adversity. 

Greed for money is like fire—the more fuel it 
has, the hotter it will burn, as everything con- 
spires to intensify the heat. When there is fever 
in the blood, there is fire in the brain; and cour- 
age turns to rashness, and rashness runs to rain. 

The foundation of domestic happiness is faith 
in the virtue of woman; the foundation of all 
political happiness is confidence in the integrity 
of man; and the foundation of all happiness— 
temporal and eternal—reliance on the goodness 
of God. 





SHoker’s WGuDget. 


Hor to Cure your Horse-—Shoot him. 

What place would suit boot-blacks ? Japan. 

When is leather like rust? When it 
ox-yde. 

“*Tis false!” as the girl said when her lover 
told her she had beautifai iair. 

Why are persons blind from birth unfit to be 
carpenters Because they never saw. 





is an 


In Oregon, lately, hailstones fell as large as 
water melons. The snow flakes of that country 
are frequently as large as umbrellas. So it is said. 

At an inn in Sweden, there was the following 
inscription, in English, on the wall: ‘“ You will 
find at Trolbathe excellent bread, meat and 
wine, provided you bring them.” 

“John,” said a doting parent to her rather in- 
satiable boy, “can you eat that pudding with 
impunity *’” “I don’t know, ma,” replied young 
hopeful, “but I guess I ean with a spoon.”’ 

A morning paper, in a recent notice, evidently 
intending to be complimentary to a washing 
company, whose works it was describing, says 
“Tt matters not how dirty the work is, the com- 
pany are prepared to do it.” 

A western editor, having heard that to persons 


| in a drowning condition all the events of their 
| past life rise vividly before them, modestly ex- 


presses a wish that some of his delinquent sub- 
scribers would take to bathing in deep water 


| conductors. 


| ing pins upon papers. 





Quill and Scissors. 


H. M. S. Monarch, of the Pacific squadron, 
was recently struck by lightning. The ship was 
fitted with Sir Snow Harris's system of electrial 
The electrical discharge fell on the 
spindle of the main royal mast, and passing 
down the conductor went clear into the sea, wit 
a tremendous crash. The vessel entirely escaped 
damage. 

The New England Pin Company, of Winsted, 
Conn., have just started a new machine for sew- 
It selects the little indis- 
pensables from a pile and stretches them in a 
continuous row upon narrow strips of paper at 


| the rate of 300 per minute. 


The congregation of Rev. Mr. Reynolds, the 
curate who was discharged by the bishop at 
Niagara, C. W., for exposing his unprincipled 
and drunken rector, have resolved to build a 
new church for him, and he may become the 
head of a new sect. 

The capitol building at Colambus, Ohio, is the 
largest of any State in the Union. The appro- 
priations already made amount to $1,104,700 35. 
The architect estimates the additional cost ofe 
completing the building at $369,589 64, and of 
enclosing, grading and ornamenting the grounds 
at $150,000 more. 

A fair average grape crop for a series of years 
is found to be 200 to 300 gallons to the acre, in 
well cultivated vineyards in the Ohio Valley. 
The cost of producing this crop will not exceed 
$50 to $60 per acre—even less, with proper 
economy. 

The power of a horse is understood to be that 
which will elevate a weight of 33,000 pounds 
the height of one foot in a minute of time, equal 
to about 90 pounds at the rate of four miles an 
hour. 

A little son of a teamster named Halleran, in 
Utica, N. Y., was found in the streets a few 
nights since, nearly frozen to death. He had 
been driven out of his home, and had slept two 
nights in a barn. 

A short time since, Squire Moore, of North 
Fork, Carroll county, Indiana, was reading some 
pleasing. incident in his paper to his family, and 
whilst laughing dropped his paper from his honda, 
and fell back in his chair a corpse. 

Tiffany « Co., of New York, lately sold a 
single diamond, to be worn ina ring, for $6500 
cash. It was the central stone of a $14,000 
necklace, which has been exhibited for some time 
past at that establishment. 

The Nebraska News boasts of the high living 
in that Territory. At Omaha City, wood is five 
dollars per cord, eggs one dollar per dozen, po- 
tatoes two dollars and a half per bushel, and flour 
seven dollars per hundred weight. 

The public schools of New Jersey contain 
176,350 pupils, the cost of whose education, in- 
cluding expenses of school houses, was, last year, 
$514,248. There are nearly two thousand 
teachers in the State. 

There is an oak tree near Raleigh, North 
Carolina, which, at the sun’s meridian, covers 
with a shade a space of niue thousand feet. It 
would afford shelter for four thousand five 
hundred men. 

A lad taking a bunch of $800 in bills across 
Wall Street, New York, lately, fell on the ice, 
and the wind gave an extensive circulation to the 
valuable paper; in fact only $80 of it was 
secured, 

Among the applicants to the committee of 
council, Cincinnati, for wood at half price, was 
a man who is esti to be } d of hard 
cash to the amount of between $40,000 and 
$50,000. 

Rey. Dr. Hector Humphreys, an accomplished 
scholar, and for more than a quarter of a century 
President of St. John’s college, at Annapolis, 
Maryland, died there lately, at the age of sixty 
years. 

The garrote system of robbery is extending. 
A Baltimore negro, who had just drawn $19 froim 
the bank, was made the victim of this style of 
robbery recently in broad daylight. 

The Secretary of the Navy has ordered all the 
chips made in the Philadelphia Navy Yard to 
be given to the widows of Philadelphia, in conse- 
quence of the extreme severity of the winter. 

The city of Mexico, last month, was visited 
hy a snow storm. It was a perfect curiosity to 
the inhabitants, and elicited great amazement. 





There was solid ice from the Connecticut shore 
to Long Island, recently, for the first time in ths 
memory of man. 

Connecticut has a larger productive school 
fund than any other State in proportion to 
population. 

About 60 bushels of frozen cunners were 
washed ashore at Richmond Island on one day 
lately. 





i Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Abijah B. 
Gookin to Miss Louisa M. Loring. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph Seaver to Miss Martha 
J. Downing. 

ty Kev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. George Willcomb to Misa 
Emily F. Flagg. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John F. Currier to Mise Ada 
A. Worcester. 

By Rev. Mr. Hutchins, of Charlestown, Mr. Silas H. 
Warren to Miss Anna M. Richardson 

iy Kev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Lewis Moore to Mias Mary L. 
Loring, of Pepperell. 

By Key. Mr. Ellis, Mr Thomas J. Smith to Miss Char- 
lotte H. Kendall, of Charlestown. 

At Koxbury, by Kev. Dr. Putnam, John Russell, E-q 
to Miss Eaphermia Parkinson. 

At Medford, by Kev. Mr. Maxham, Mr. Elijah 8. Waitt, 
of Charlestown, to Miss Eliza A. Hadley 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Wm. H. M’Kenzie 
to Miss Catharine Dunbar 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Milla, Mr. William Lummus to 
Miss Louisa M. Brown. 

At Beverly, by Kev. Mr. Foster, Rev. Seth T. Thatcher, 
of West Amesbury, to Misx Sarah M. Perry. 

At Andover, by Kev. Mr. Manetieid, Mr. John Hackett 
to Mies Caroline R. Whelden 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. Samuel Edgell to 
Muss Abbie M. Nichols 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Brigham, Mr. William L. 
Wilde to Miss Cordelia 8. Tripp, of Westport 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Weiss, Williain W. Crapo, 
Faq. to Mire Sarah Tappan 





Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Benjamin Humphrey, 76; Mr Alvin 
UH. Perry, 86; Mr. Henry K Sampson, 26; Madame Z. A 
Cheveaux, 42; Mrs. Elizabeth F Gurney, 77; Mrs. Ade 
iime Keyes, 33; Mrs. Survilia A. Tiedale, 23, Mre. Fanny 
Steinman. 96; Mr. Gilbert Brownell, 53, Mr. Charles L 
Fullam, 41 

At Koxbury, Mrs. Eliza D. Pierce, 51, Mra. Martha P 
Seaver, 40 

At Chelsea, Mre. Susan B. Guptill, 41; Mrs Sarsh 
Elizabeth Wyman, 26 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Imac Lum, 75; Mre 
Baxton. 24; Mra. Adeline M_ Douglass, 44 

At Somerville, Mies Lydia Maria Kuney, 16 

At Milton, George Thompson, Req, 52, Mra Marthe, 
wife of Mr. Charles Tucker, 44 

At Newtonville, Mrs. Catherine H. Bowers, 51 

At Lynn, Mr Thomas Porter. 58; Mrs. Huidsh Bach 
eller. 72 

At Salem, Mre Catharine (astles, 6 

At Newbary port, Miss Charlotte Eaton, of Salisbury, 

At Stoughton. Mr. Elijah Belcher, #1 

At Concord. Mr. James B Gerrish. 9 

At Groton, Mr. William Kilbourn, 44 

At Lowell, Merey H., wife of Mr Robert L. Read, 27 

At Raynham, Mr. Alpheus Pratt, #2 

At Middleton, Mr Franklin Osgood Stiles, 22 

At Amesbary, Mr John Freet, 75 

At Northampton, Mr Thomas Trade, 44 

At Springfield. Mre. Permetia Joocs, 22 

At Fairhaven, Mre. Lacy Delano 61 

At Winchendon, Mre Mary Fietcher, 

At Portland, Me. Dr Nathaniel Montgomery, T7 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
VILLAGE SCANDAL. 





Of all the various plagues with which 
This world of ours is curst, : 
In my opinion—scandal is 
The meanest and the worst. 


Go into any little town, 
And you must surely own 

That folks mind other folks’ affairs, 
Neglectful of their own. 


For instance—all the Dashford folks 
When they each other meet 

At church. at sewing-circles, or 
In market, store, or street, 


Delight in having spiteful things 
Of other folks to say, 

And making mischief everywhere, 
In much this sort of way: 


Says Mrs. A——, whose skin is like 
° The parchment of a drum, 
‘* Miss B—— has got a prettyish face, 
But for her manners—mum!"’ 


Thus leaving it to be inferred 
That miss is much too free, 

And that her morals are not quite 
What morals ought to be! 


Then Mrs. C—, with lifted hands, 
* Can't think how Mrs. Brown, 
With such a family as hers, 
Can wear so gay a gown.” 


And Mrs, D—— is quite surprised 
That Mr. Peter Snooks 

Should “ show such utter want of taste, 
In courting Polly Brooks.” 


If ever stranger shows his face, 
In Dashford’s quiet town, 

A monster of iniquity 
He is at onee set down! 


In short, the town from end to end, 
And eke from side to side, 

Is peopled by a gossiping 
And seandal-loving tribe: 

Who, where they might sow happiness, 
Make strife and discord grow, 


And turns the country town into 
A Tophet here below. 


fWnitten for The Flag of our Union.] 


LOSE SABINE: 
THE FATE OF THE CAMBRIA. 


BY FRANCES M, CHESEBRO’. 





Tr was a cold night near the last of December. 
There had been a cold, northeast storm, such an 
one as comes but once during a succession of 
years, and even then is known in its full power 
only to the inhabitants of the seashore. For three 
days the storm had raved with only occasional 
intervals of rest, and the wind wailed and shrick- 
ed, and sounded to the ears of the awe-struck 
villagers like the moaning of the wretched, per- 
ishing ones far out at sea. A storm like this, in 
a seaport town, is fraught with great and fearful 
events. The roaring waves dashing in fury 
against the rocky shore, tell frightful tales of 
wrecks, of loss of life, of suffering, and destruc- 
tion of property. 

Such a storm had spent along the coast, in the 
winter of 184—, and a cold, bright December 
night had succeeded. The wind had spent its 
fury, the moon shone out full and clear, and 
the busy town was astir again with its usual life. 

Groups of people were hastening to the beach, 
to look for floating wrecks, or to listen to news 
of disasters at sea. The narrow sidewalk of the 
business street was crowded with excited, anxious 
faces, many of whom were sailors and sea-faring 
men, who had been so fortunate as to find a safe 
harbor before the storm had driven them beyond 
the reach of this protection. Business men were 
hurrying past the idle groups that had collected 
about groceries and public resorts, and many a 
one groaned to himself as he rushed on, thinking 
of the probable fate of his possessions, invested 
in shipsatsea. The shop windows were brilliant 
and attractive, for the tradesmen knew that such 
a night as this would drop money into their cof- 
fers. The billiard-rooms and saloons threw out 
a pleasant, inviting light, to entice into their 
perilous nets the pleasure-loving, generous sailor. 
The din of voices on the street mingled with the 
faint rumbling of the sea, that had not yet become 
calm, while against the wharves, leading directly 
from the business street, flapped the torn sails 
and broken masts of many a massive vessel. 

Leading from the main street, which was most- 
ly devoted to warehouses, shops and offices, were 
short streets rising in ascent, terminating in a 
long, beautiful avenue, where were located the 
finest residences in the town. Here lived the re- 
tired sea captains and ship owners; enjoying the 
bountiful fruits of their early labor and success 
on the sea. Many of these people were distin- 
guished for liberality, and lived in easy luxury. 

Sea-faring men have gained the world-wide 
reputation of nobleness of soul; but human 
nature on the seashore is not unlike human 
nature elsewhere,so here wé find all shades of char- 
acter, and amid noble examples of disinterested- 
ness, we find specimens of avariciousness, and 
hard, unflinching selfishness. 

In one of these luxurious homes, in an elegant 
parlor, loaded with rich furniture, and hung with 
costly adornings, on this evening, sat two women, 
one of them busy with some light needle-work, 
the other poring over the pages of a book. The 


~ eldest was a woman of forty-five years, and 


mother of the young, handsome girl by her side. 
There was nothing particularly interesting in her 
face or appearance. Her dress spoke of devo- 
tion to fashion, more than deference to good 
taste. Her features were regular, and Mrs. Sa- 
bine was undoubtedly called a fine-looking 
wontan, by the clique which she governed by 
right of a certain hauteur of manners, that stamp- 
ed her a leader in social circles. 

“T hope, Rose, that your father’s ships are 
beyond the reach of this storm,” she said, rising 
and restlessly moving about the apartment. 

Rose lifted her sweet, young face, glowing 
with excitement, caught from the pages of the 
book she had been perusing, and answered : 

/ 
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“©, I hope that father’s ships are free from 
danger! Is there any prospect of their being 
included in the wrecks ?” and her voice trembled 
as she added: “ O what a frightful loss of life, 
if father’s ships are wrecked! , it is too dread- 
ful to think of it !”” 

“Yes, and what a loss of property, child. It 
is for us to think of that. We have, thank 
Heaven, no friends at sea for whom to be 
anxious !”” 

“No friends ! have we no friends for whom to 
be anxious ?” 

Without seeming to notice this remark, Mrs. 
Sabine went on: 

“ Your father scarcely closed his eyes in sleep, 
last night, Rose. Twice he rose and went to the 
observatory with his spy-glass, but the wind blew 
so violently that he could see nothing but dash- 
ing water, or hear little save the frightful roaring 
of the waves.” 

Rose closed her book, and moved her low 
chair nearer to the cheerful grate, and her face 
took a painfully anxious look. Her slight figure 
trembled with agitation, and her lips were white 
with excitement and fear. 

“O, mama! how dreadful is this life on the 
ocean. Such suffering and dreadful loss of life!” 

“ Why need you grow nervous over that, Rose? 
Did I not say that Heaven had saved us the trial 
of sending out our friends upon the dangerous 
waters ?”” 

Rose dropped her face into her hands, and 
uttered a low cry of pain, as if a poisoned arrow 
had pierced her heart. ‘i 

“Mother, it is cruel for you to talk thus. If 
father’s ships are wrecked, my happiness goes 
down with them. I am wrecked, too!” 

“Foolish girl!” cried the indignant mother, 
“how often have you been told not to place 
your happiness on him whom I hoped you had, 
ere this, forgotten.” 

Rose lifted her head, and her face stole a shade 
of that same pride that characterized the mother, 
and she answered : 

“Mama, I have never deceived you. If 
George Hammond, the brave, young captain of 
the Cambria, comes back alive, [have my father’s 
promise that I shall be his bride.” 

“ What obstinacy! What ingratitude!” cried 
the angry woman. “ You mourn more for the 
life of that foolish youth, than for the loss of all 
our vast wealth.” 

At this moment the hall door opened and Mr. 
Sabine came into the parlor. 

“O, this is terrible ! this suspense, this having 
all one’s wealth invested in ships, and subject to 
every wind that blows. O, what alife to live!” 

“Then you have heard no tidings of your 
vessels ?”’ timidly asked Rose, moving her low 
chair to his side. 

“No, Rose; but the beach is covered with 
wrecks, and as far as the eye can reach can be 
seen timbers and floating masts. My only hope 
lies in the bare prospect that my ships are beyond 
the reach of this storm. O, such a wild storm as 
this, it has never been my lot to see! But what 
makes your cheeks so white, pet? You need not 
fear. I shail surely have enough saved to buy 
your pretty dresses, new music and bright ribbons, 
so don’t go to moping over it, Rose.” 

“Papa, you treat me like a child.” 

“Well, pet, what else are you, pray ?” 

The anxious man forgot for a moment the value 
of his fortune on the fickle sea, in his joy that he 
possessed a treasure of untold worth in his beauti- 
ful daughter. He lifted her on his knee, and 
drew her head forward upon his bosom, and 
became as quiet and happy as if his wealth all 
lay in glittering piles at his feet. 

Rose could not resist this affectionate embrace 
from her father, and she sobbed upon his bosom. 

“What, Rose, crying? Why need you be 
afraid of any future harm? Have you been ex- 
citing yourself over this new novel !” 

« O, he will never understand that I am above 
such childish causes of sorrow,” thought Rose. 
Her pride came to her aid, and raising her head 
from her father’s bosom, she said : 

“Papa, I shall be seventeen years old next 
Christmas.” 

“Yes, pet. 
this year ?” 

“O, none, none, dear papa! Give me some- 
thing better than a present.” 

“Tell me what it is, Rose. If it is in my 
power to give it, it shall surely be thine.” 

“Tt is my father’s confidence I would ask.” 

Mr. Sabine was about to burst into a merry 
laugh, when he was instantly checked by the 
seriousness that rested on the face of his daugh- 
ter. He sat quiet for a moment, then said : 

“Ts it possible that I have no longer a child to 
pet? Are you indeed becoming a woman? O, 
Rose, I mourn over the change. Now I know 
what it is you would ask ofme. O, Rose !’”” 

“My wish cannot then be granted, dear 
father ?”’ 

“T have promised, child, that if George Ham- 
mond returns home alive and virtuous, to leave 
the matter of your love between you and him. 
I grant this, because I am too weak to deny any 
request that comes from your pleading lips. O, 
that you had not put my affections to such a test!” 

“Does your child’s best good teach you to 
yield to such weakness?” asked Mrs. Sabine. 
“Better to wound slightly, if by that means you 
avoid a life-long smart.” 

Her proud, stern look fell upon the father and 
child, and they both felt the power of will that 
flashed from her eyes. Their own weak wills 
quailed before her stronger nature ; they felt that 
it was too true she would sacrifice happiness, pres- 
ent and future joy,everything,to worldly ambition. 

For an hour, silence reigned in that room. 
Rose buried her face again in her father’s bosom. 
What bitter thoughts swelled each of their hearts 
in that hushed hour. Rose at length tore her- 
self from her father’s arms, and glided noiselessly 
to her chamber. So quiet had been her depar- 
ture, that her light tread scarcely aroused her 
parents from their absorbing thought. 

The father of George Hammond was an early 
friend of Mr. Sabine. They both commenced 
life with equal prospeets, and for many years en- 
joyed the confidence of intimate friendship. But 

diversity of fortune often separates friends. It 
was so in this instance. Mr. Sabine married into 


What present shall I buy you 








a family of wealth, and thus obtgined a large cap- 
ital to invest in business. He sent out ventures 
to sea, that returned unto him fourfold. He 


bought new vessels, and fitted them out for | 


foreign trade, and soon outstripped his friend in 
the race for worldly gain. 

Young Hammond with more natural quick- 
ness, and greater power of intellect, was not able 
to cope with the superior advantages of his more 
fortunate associate. His small capital went on 
for a time, gradually increasing; but it was all 
the result of his own labor. After a season of 
success, losses that were beyond his power to ob- 
viate, threw him back, so that at the time of his 
death, ten years previous to the opening of this 
story, he left his family possessed of barely a 
moderate income. It raised them above want, 
but enforced the necessity of economy and labor. 

George was the only son, and it had been the 
parents’ wish that he might be educated to a pro- 
fession. The preparatory studies had been 
already acquired, when the sudden death of Mr. 
Hammond checked this long cherished plan. 

It was not so great a disappointment to the son, 
as to the mother. George had been born and 
bred within the sound of the dashing waves, and 
his young imagination had already pictured a life 
on the great sea, as the one above all others to 
be preferred. He was ambitious, and too impul- 
sive to be willing to toil through a four years’ 
course of study, then as many more of a profession, 
with the prospect of never achieving great honor 
in the career. The beauty and danger of the sea 
lay before him. He longed to throw his small 
venture to the rippling waves that kissed the 
pebbly beach, and watch the billows bear it off, 
increasing in magnitude, until it cast up a foun- 
tain of wealth and power at his feet. 

Up to the death of Mr. Hammond, the two 
families had been on terms of intimacy. But 
now gheir circumstances had changed, and the 
ambitious Mrs. Sabine did not care to number 
among her friends the poor widow of the half- 
bankrupt merchant. 

Rose and George had been playmates from 
their infancy, and no difference in worldly position 
could separate them now. The young saifor had 
gone on from one post to another, until the last 
voyage, when he sailed as captain of one of Mr. 
Sabine’s vessels—the Cambria. Before sailing, 
he revealed his affection for the beautiful girl, 
and had asked her hand in marriage. The 
mother gave an indignant, haughty refusal, but 
Mr. Sabine, whose love for his child for the 
moment conquered every other feeling, had given 
a partial consent, more to ease his daughter’s 
mind, and prevent present grief, than from any 
definite expectations that a marriage would take 
place. He reasoned that, George constantly 
absent, could be readily forgotten. Rose would 
be brought into the society of the neighboring 
cities, and would be likely to meet many people 
superior to George Hammond. 

Besides this, Mr. Sabine had meditated another 
scheme, suggested by his more ambitious wife, 
which was to employ the vessel of which George 
Hammond was captain, in the service of foreign 
trade, from one distant port to another, thus 
keeping him constantly from home. Mr. Sabine’s 
conscience would have reproved him for 
this act, bearing such direct reference to his 
daughter’s happiness, had he not foreseen that 
such a plan, faithfully carried out, would greatly 
increase his wealth, and also that of the brave, 
young captain. A few years of success would 
bring him home a rich man; then he saw no 
serious obstacle in the way of a union between 
the young lovers. 

Rose knew nothing of this scheme. It had 
been communicated to her betrothed after he had 
sailed from our port, and he, seeing in it his own 
road to wealth, which was the surest way to the 
possession of Rose, gladly accepted the proposal. 
Thus at the very time when the poor girl was 
weeping for the fate of her lover, exposed to the 
fury of the storm, he was far beyond the reach 
of the tempest, gliding over smooth waters, with 
a light heart, braving all, for the sake of the 
results that were to follow. 





A week of anxious suspense had passed, and 
the evening mail brought news that bleached 
many a hard, furrowed cheek. A company of a 
dozen men, retired sea captains and ship owners, 
had assembled at their usual evening resort, and 
to while away the time, called for a game of bil- 
liards. The arrival of the post-boy broke in 
upon their game. Each read the news in the 
telegraphic column, and each one in that number 
had a painful interest involved in those few lines. 

“Confound us! Confound us!” cried one of 
the more excitable ones of the party. 

“No need of calling down imprecations now, 
old fellow. We are confounded without that aid.” 

“Gone, gone! All staked and lost! Gosh! 
what a fool I was to risk so much on board that 
unlucky vessel !” 

“ Twenty thousand gone—clean sweep—thank 
my lucky stars I have twice that sum left !” 

“Lucky dog, you! I am bankrupt. And 
you, old tar, what luck to you ?” 

“Better luck to me, than to the poor widows 
and orphans made so by the sinking of my ships.” 

“Pooh, pooh ! there you are, crying over other 
people’s spilt milk. But say, what is your loss 
in round numbers ?” 

“ Thirty thousand, strong.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried two or three of the 
party. ‘‘ Will it embarrass you ?” 

“ Certainly it will; but I can weather it if I 
can contrive to eke out enough of my residue to 
pay off the families of my poor sailors, to keep 
them from starving this cold winter. Can I do 
this, I shall thank Heaven, and bless my stars.’’ 

“Instead of cursing your evil fortune, as we 
are doing, eh? Well, you are a hero.” 

“ My wife will have to knock off a little from 
the width of her flounces I reckon, after this.’ 

“We shall all have to haul in our cables and 
cut expenses, my way of thinking.” 

“ Yes, yes, extravagance is killing us all. This 
is a good lesson for us, all round.” 

“Stop, don’t go yet. Let’s have one more 
good stiff game at billiards, and a glass of brandy, 
to keep up our spirits and help us to break the 
news to our better-halfs.” 


| 
| 





| in the costly pleasures offered her, and seemed 


| knowledge shown in managing the complicated 


for each one now caught his hat and cane, and 
hurried down the staircase to the street. 
Mr. Sabine lingered a few moments on the 


frosty sidewalk, then walked slowly towards his | 
| sumptuous home, engrossed in deep thought. 


His actual loss was not great for a man of his 
wealth, Being even less than many of his neigh- 
bors ; but every loss was something taken from 
his well-filled coffers. This was not, however, 
the burden of his thoughts, as he, on arriving at 
his own house, retraced his steps and wandered 
off by himself, on a lonely walk. He was think- 
ing of his daughter, and his brain ached and 
throbbed, devising means whereby her happiness 
could be secured, at the sacrifice of her lover. 

It was not at all probable that the vessel com- 
manded by George Hammond was in the least 
affected by the present storm, but might he not 
honorably use the circumstance to his advantage ? 
Already had his daughter’s anxieties been excit- 
ed for the safety of her betrothed. Might he not 
encourage her fears, and leave her to believe he 
had perished amid the general wreck? She 
would mourn his supposed death for a time, but 
the elastic spirits of youth would not remain long 
depressed by grief. 

It is surprising how a thought like this, once 
allowed a foothold in the mind, increases’ and 
grows in power, until it becomes a consistent and 
plausible act. Mr. Sabine was not strong enough 
to resist the tempter, and he yielded with scarcely 
an effort to conquer. When he again reached 


home, after an hour’s walk in the frosty air, he | 


felt almost brave in his well devised plans. He 
expected Rose would give way to violent grief, 
and he had well calculated this, and had a ready 
consolation at hand. What was his surprise to 
find her prepared for the news. She received it 
with a face calm and pale as marble, and without 
any visible emotion, she sat with her white hands 
clasped, and her eyes riveted on the face of her 
father, as if tearing from his soul some portion of 
the sad recital, kept back, to save her pain. 

Mr. Sabine did not mention to his family the 
full extent of his loss, for at this moment he felt 
it to be a thing of minor importance. On the 
contrary, his spirits rallied with his excitement, 
and he announced his intention of closing his 
house by the seashore, and taking them to New 
York, to spend the remaining winter and spring. 

Rose showed no sign of joy at this announce- 
ment, neither did she disapprove of the plan. 
At an early hour she stole away to the quiet of 
her lonely room, to throw off the unnatural 
restraint that had held her in bondage, and to 
give her poor heart the solace of tears. The 
night was spent in preparing her soul to accept 
the hard discipline, yet there was to her despair 
one gleam of light left. The rumor might not 
be authentic. Many such instances came to her 
mind, and she gathered hope from them. 

The news of the wrecks flew over the village like 
wildfire. About fifty vessels, manned from this 
port were reported wrecks, and vague were the 
rumors of the loss of life. It @vas impossible to 
tell how many, if-any, had escaped. 

Over the village went the sad news. It ran 
along the pleasant avenues, through luxurious 
homes,down through the business streets,and along 
the wharfs, further on to the houses of poor fisher- 
men, down to the abodes of squalid poverty, ran 
the sad news, and a wail of sorrow went out 
upon the air, a piteous wail of broken hearts, dis- 
appointed hopes, wrecked happiness—and the 
wail was taken up and borne on, until the great 
human heart beat as one. A link, until now un- 
seen and unrecognized, connected the mansion 
and the hovel, the warchouse and the home of 
poverty. O, what heart could resist the ery of 
despair that went up to heaven on that ‘night! 
Ah, it is a fearful thing to risk all—health, happi- 
ness, all of joy and hope that is left us, to say 
nothing of wealth, upon the fickle ocean. 

The following day found Rose, not in busy 
preparations for a season of pleasure at the 
metropolis, but in the homes of sorrow; in the 
dwellings made childless and widowed by the 
recent storm. Her life had thus far been spent 
in sympathy with this class of society. Her 
father (eager to gratify his child, when it did not 
interfere too much with his own plans) allowed 
her the means for alleviating poverty and dis- 
tress, and she was known and tenderly beloved, 
in all the homes of the sailors in the harbor. 

Rose was surprised to find how the thought of 
others’ sorrow relieved her own. She had not 
lost all; but the poor woman whose only hope 
lay in the safety of her brave sailor-hoy, now 
sleeping in the cold sea, had a right to grieve 
and mourn. The young bride, and the widow, 
the orphan children suffering for bread and 
clothing, they were the ones to send up cries of 
despair. Her own grief, great as it was, seemed 
selfish, compared with such trouble. Rose 
felt this, and it helped her to bear her own trials. 

A fortnight from this time found Mr. Sabine 
and his family located in fashionable quarters in 
the city of New York. This was a new experience 
for Rose. How strange and sickening to her sad 
heart, all this false glare of fashion, and mocking 
semblance of pleasure appeared. Young and 
pretty, she could not escape the attractions and 
flatteries of the pleasure-loving throng. 

Mr. -and Mrs. Sabine’s great effort was to 
secure an advantageous alliance for their daugh- 
ter, that a new affection might be taking root, 
and thus crowd out the old love. But the 
months passed away, and found the family 
again at their home on the seashore, without the 
least success in their ambitious plans. Rose 


; as by Mr. Sabine. 





repelled all advances, and took so little interest 


so little like herself, the gay, happy maiden, that 
even Mrs. Sabine was glad to be at home again, 
hoping thus to bring back her cheerfulness. 
Thus the year in its swift fight went by, and 
other years succeeded. Mr. Sabine learned of thie 
success of his ship, commanded by George 
Hammond, and he foresaw that in the end, the | 
brave captain would become his equal in wealth | 
and power. He was astonished at the skill and | 


' 
business entrusted to his charge. 


After a four years’ absence, it was necessary 
that the vessel should be recalled. Here was 


| indeed adilemma. Rose was yet unmarried, and 
No one felt inclined to accept this proposition, | 


all efforts to induce her to accept the hand of | 





wealthy suitors had proved unavailing. She 
mourned her lover as dead, and resolved to be 
true to his memory. 

After much deliberation on the matter, Mr. 
Sabine resolved to go abroad, and thus remove 
his daughter from the prospect of again meeting 
her lover. This could be easily and successfully 
arranged. The vessel would remain in port 
only a length of time sufficient for fitting her for 
another voyage, and the business could as well 
be transacted by the other members of the firm, 
Immediate preparations 

were made for the journey abroad. 

Rose rejoiced at this change in her life. Time 
had softened her sorrow, and the world again 
began to look bright and attractive to her. She 
was even elated at the prospect of visiting new 
countries, and seeing the far-found antiquities of 
the old world. 

Six months from this time, found a party of 
gentlemen standing on one of the British wharfs, 
looking out upon the vast fleet of ships and ves- 
sels nearing the port. It was a beautiful sight, 
and particularly attractive to one of the party, 
who having all his life dwelt by the sea, had 
learned to find beauty and interest in each sail 
and mast of a vessel, and to view with feeling, 
that only those accustomed to such scenes can 
realize, the magnificent display of numerous 
fleets of ships, riding proudly over the water. 

One of the party, apparently an Englishman,and 
a seafaring man, was pointing out the different 
flags displayed from the masts, designating the 
countries they represented. 

“ AsTI live,” said he, “ there is the American 
flag, the stars and stripes of a United States 
vessel.” 

“Indeed, indeed, this is home-like and agree- 
able,” said Mr. Sabine, taking the spy-glass from 
the hands of the speaker and directing it to the 
vessel mentioned. 

“Tt is coming into our port!’ said the first 
speaker. “It seems to be homeward bound, but 
from its appearance seems disabled, and will 
probably put in for repairs.” 

One glance at the vessel through the glass con- 
vinced Mr. Sabine that it could be no other than 
the Cambria, and on board of it must be the 
captain, George Hammond. The fates seemed 
against him. . How could he keep this news 
from the ears of his daughter! It was neccessary 
that he should see and communicate with the 
captain of the Cambria, but after his fears were 
quieted, he thought it might be done without be- 
traying the secret to his wife or Rose. 

The gallant commander reached the wharf, and 
stepped on English soil. The first familiar face 
that greeted him, was that of Mr. Sabine. With 
delight and astonishment the young captain grasp- 
ed his hand. His first inquiry was for Rose. 
Taken by surprise, Mr. Sabine uttered some 

. confused reply that awakened fears in the mind 
of the ardent lover. Was she alive? Was she 
yet true to him? Where was she? and why that 
stammering reply ? 

It was now in vain that Mr. Sabine endeavored 
to calm the fears so suddenly awakened, by resort- 
ing to deception. ‘She was at home, well and 
happy, and true to him,” ete., but his cheeks 
flushed with shame at the low device he was em- 
ploying. The nobleness of the young sailor, con- 
trasted with the mean subterfuge he was using, 
threw him off his guard, and convinced George 
Hammond that, beyond the shadow of doubt, 
something was wrong. 

They separated, ill at ease, the one to meditate 
some way out of the web he had woven so intri- 
cately for his own downfall, the other to brood 
over vague fears and half-shaped forebodings of 
future ill. George Hammond walked quickly 
from the wharf, and found himself in a thickly 
populous city. Every face was new and strange 
tohim. His thoughts took a gloomy turn, and 
wishing to be free from intrusion, he loitered into 
an old picture gallery, thinking there to find 
quiet for his thoughts, and silence to compose his 
mind. While he sat here, absorbed in his own 
gloomy reflections, little heeding the groups of 
people who entered and retired from the apart- 
ment, his eye chanced to fall upon the figure of 
a young lady, who had just emerged from a recess 
hidden from his view. There was something 
about her person that accorded well with the sub- 
ject of his thoughts. The lithe form, the grace 
of each step and movement, were all familiar. 
His heart beat quickly and impetuously. He 
could hardly restrain his emotions. 

The lady, after examining the works of art be- 
fore her, turned to leave the room. In an instant 
George Hammond had bounded to her side. It 
was Rose, the same sweet being he had borne in 
his heart through seasons of peril and dangers 
without number. 

Rose, taken by surprise at seeing the person of 
her lover whom for four years she had mourned 
as dead, was struck dumb and half-senseless by 
the vision appearing before her; nor until she 
was gently foreed into the open air, and saw the 
tide of human, real life rushing past her, did she 
fully realize the truthfulness of the vision. 

What joy, what unlooked-for joy, was now 
awakened in the heart of Rose, and what pain 
was to come from a knowledge of her parents’ 
deception. Sorrowful as this thought made her, 
she freely forgave all, in the great happiness that 
flooded her soul. 

“Man proposes, but God disposes,” said Mr. 
Sabine, as he took the hand of the youthful pair, 
and wept bitter tears over his own dishonorable 
conduct. “My retribution is at hand. Read 
this letter from home; news, bad news! My 
vessels have been wrecked, and my treasures lie 
at the bottom of the sea. We are bankrupt! 
Surely I have reaped the reward of my folly.” 

“Not so!” cried the captain of the Cambria. 

“In my absence'l have been gaining you riches, 
that you can scarely realize. Here are papers 
that will convince you of the facts, that might 
else seem fabulous. You are yet 2 wealthy man, 
and thank Heaven, I have had it in my power 
to save you from a bankrupt’s fate.”’ 

The Cambria sailed a week hence for New 
York, bearing homeward the happy married pair, 
and with them, the parents, who now are proud 
to own their rescue from a life of poverty and 
hardship, to the skill and faithfulness of her 
brave captain. 
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[Written for The Flag of car Unteo 
SPIRITS OF THE DEAR DEPARI 


BY ROLAND © EPe AREF 


Spirits of the dear departed-—of the Jeved enet oo: 

Listen to me, broken hearted listen to my + 
mor 

Whisper works of comfort to me tell me th 
always bear 

Tell me that you ve mot forgotten that ‘ts dark « 
here 

Per the eart!! roams very dreary to my mirit & 

~ wo 
And my Uf is one long wishtag— yet ite end I 


Anow 
A chained wiching--a foiled yearning ard its om 
not know 


Can it be that we're deluded’? that there ls no fur 

That our destiny's completed with theme days « 
strife’ 

That the struggles are all hopeless which the spd: 
to soar’ 

That to all these hopes and longings darkness 
“newer tere?" 

Must we think that life's bright waters are a a 
stagnant lake’ 

That the darkness is forever, and the morn wi 
break’ 


Hark! methinks an angel's hand ts touching + 
epirit’s strings, 

And one tone of sweetest music from its jarring 
brings 

Hark! the discords are all bushing, as the wave of 
rails on, 

Drawing all my «pirit after, dark diepeliing wings 

Till there seems to rise within me, by the melody a, 

A atill volee of comfort, whispering, “ Loaely wa 
cease to mourn 

God forxakes not, though he seems to--he affiicte 
in wrath, 

And his ministering spirits ever smooth your wear) 

They will weleoome you in heaven, when your eror 
be laid down, 

And your brow forgets its troubles in the vietor's ¢! 
crown.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Unton.] 
THE FISHERMAN OF NAPL’ 
BY MKS. J. DD. BALDWIN, 


Ir was the eve of the Assumption, and | 
nies, casements and terraces were thronged 
spectators, while the king’s troops lined the 
street of Forcella like a living wall, as the 
cession passed on from the cathedral. A 
eral cry of satisfaction rose, as a charge of 
alry sweeping through La Rue Vescorato, dr 
the people from the reserved space (the regin 
opening their ranks to permit their escape 
nounced to the delighted multitude that the 
tege was at hand. ‘The first of these comp 
was composed of artiticers, cutlers and ; 
smiths ; then followed the religious orders, 
minicans, Carmelites, Carthusians, Capuc! 
These advanced with solemn port, their bh 
crossed on their breasts, and their eyes me 
Yet, despite the de 
bearing of the fathers, many among them lo 
most jolly—with heads, that might serve 
study for an artist, set on Herculean shoul: 
Still there was a large sprinkling of ho 
cheeks and lean, cadaverous countenances 
though paled by long vigils and expiation. T! 
never raised their sunken eyes from the lava p 
ment over which they trod, giving forth to 
spectator the embodied lights and shadow 
monastic life. 

Following the religious orders, came the } 


bent on the ground. 


—his head bare, and a lighted taper in his han: 
preceding a superbly dressed statue of the Vir 
Then came the city magistrates and gentlen 
of the royal chamber, with the king's cham! 
lains and pages; and following these go 
dressed officers, came a lengthened procession 
pale-faced nuns and fair-haired young novi 
These appeared following with evident wearin: 
looking wistfully up at the balconies, as thor 
envying their stationary occupants, while it m 
be admitted that the conversation of the plur 
and tastefully-attired young officers, heard of 
above the solemn chant of the barefoot mon 
was of a rather unorthodox description. 
Among the young girls scattering flow 
before the Madonna, was one so suprem 
lovely as to attract the admiration of all « 
gazed on her slightand yracefal figure ; her he 
of beautiful, antique mould; round it » 
braided in classical contour dark bands of he 
smooth as velvet, that, fastened with a gold 
arrow at the back of her head, fell in hea 
volutes on shoulders white and polished as a 
baster. 
cian style of fiinale beauty, now fast disapper 


Her Grecian profile was of that pat 


ing from the earth, merged in the more comm 
Her ro 
mouth seemed curved with a emile so ineffat 
sweet, a4 to give the beholder the idea of a fox 
of sunbeams, while her dark eyes, half veil: 
beneath their waxen lids, averted from the v: 
gar gaze, seemed intent only on the flowers w 
which she strewed the way before the statue 
the Virgin. 


moulds of leas classical chiselling. 


Chief among those who gazed with admirati 
on this new beauty, was the young prince, G 
narro. Of one of the most ancient of the Ne 
politan branches of the goyal family, he we 
wealthy, high-«pirited, and withal eminent 
handsome 

Surpassing all the attaché: of the court, whet 
er in deeds of daring, or the namber of his ftir 
tations, our Doo Juan noted the budding beaut 
and winning graces of the young flower girl wit 
Mas artistic tant 
conned her several perfections, Prom the yirlis 


the eve of & connoisseur, 
bust, set off to advantage b ¢ chne-fittin; 
corsage of crimeon velvet, w the smal] fear 
round which fell the fleeey folds of statuceqs 
drapery; aod fastidious as be was, Genarr: 
avowed he had never before looked apon enct 
modest yet such perfect loveliness 

By the distinctive privilege of hia rank, m 
prince of the blood royal, Genarro bore one of Us 
four gilded poles that sustained the royal can 
opy, and this circametance prevented him from 
wandering among the maskers to inquire wix 
this fair apparition of eurpmeing liveliness migt 
be; but beckoning to hie servant Laigi, and oF 
dering him to pick up o bouquet throws aft bu 
feet by a pretty young marechioness from s bal 
cony, be asked in » low tone, as the ap pre 
sented it ‘ 
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Cambria, but after his fears were 
vught it might be done without be- 
‘ret to his wife or Rose. 
commander reached the wharf, and 
glish soil. The first familiar face 
m, was that of Mr. Sabine. With 
»nishment the young captain grasp- 


His first inquiry was for Rose. , 


vprise, Mr. Sabine uttered some 
that awakened fears in the mind 
ver. Was she alive? Was she 
2 Where was she? and why that 
ply ? 
n vain that Mr. Sabine endeavored 
3 so suddenly awakened, by resort- 
n. She was at home, well and 
ue to him,” ete., but his cheeks 
ame at the low device he was em- 
nobleness of the young sailor, con- 
» mean subterfuge he was using, 
lis guard, and convinced George 
, beyond the shadow of doubt, 
wrong. 
‘d, ill at ease, the one to meditate 
‘the web he had woven so intri- 
n downfall, the other to brood 
and half-shaped forebodings, of 
‘ge Hammond walked quickly 
and found himself in a thickly 
Every face was new and strange 
oughts took a gloomy turn, and 
e from intrusion, he loitered into 
gallery, thinking there to find 
ights, and silence to compose his 
e sat here, absorbed in his own 
ns, little heeding the groups of 
‘ed and retired from the apart- 
anced to fall upon the figure of 
» had just emerged from a recess 
view. There was something 
that accorded well with the sub- 
ts. The lithe form, the grace 
movement, were all familiar. 
juickly and impetuously. He 
ain his emotions. 
examining the works of art be- 
leave the room. In an instant 
{ had bounded to her side. It 
ne sweet being he had borne in 
seasons of peril and dangers 


surprise at seeing the person of 
v four years she had mourned 
k dumb and half-senseless by 
ing before her; nor until she 
into the open air, and saw the 
! life rushing past her, did she 
ithfulness of the vision. 
t unlooked-for joy, was now 
eart of Rose, and what pain 
a knowledge of her parents’ 
vful as this thought made her, 
I, in the great happiness that 


but God disposes,” said Mr. 
he hand of the youthful pair, 
s over his own dishonorable 
ribution is at hand. Read 
me; news, bad news! My 
‘ecked, and my treasures lie 
ie sea. We are bankrupt! 
ithe reward of my folly.” 
the captain of the Cambria. 
have been gaining you riches, 
realize. Here are papers 
mu of the facts, that might 
You are yet a wealthy man, 
“have had it in my power 
inkrupt’s fate.” 
sd a week hence for New 
vard the happy married pair,. 
irents, who now are proud 
from a life of poverty and 
ill and faithfulness of her 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPIRITS OF THE DEAR DEPARTED. 





BY ROLAND 8. EDWARDS. 


Spirits of the dear departed—of the loved ones gone before! 


Listen to me, broken-hearted—listen to my voice once | 


more. 

Whisper words of comfort to me—tell me that you're 
always near— 

Tell me that you've not forgotten that ‘tis dark and lonely 


here. 
For the earth seems very dreary to my spirit filled with 
4 woe, 
And my life is one long wishing—yet its end I dare not 
know— 
Achained wishing—a foiled yearning—and its end I can- 
not know. 


Can it be that we're deluded? that there is no future life’ 

That our destiny’s completed with these days of earthly 
strife? 

That the struggles are all hopeless which the spirit makes 
to soar? 

That to all these hopes and longings darkness answers, 

. “never more?” 

Must we think that life’s bright waters are a dead and 
stagnant lake? 

That the darkness is forever, and the morn will never 
break? 


Hark! methinks an angel’s hand is touching now my 
spirit’s strings, 

And one tone of sweetest music from its jarring discords 
brings. 

Hark! the discords are all hushing, as the wave of sound 
rolls on, 

Drawing all my spirit after, dark-dispelling wings upon, 

Till there seems to rise within me, by the melody upborne, 

A still voice of comfort, whispering, ‘‘ Lonely wanderer, 
cease to mourn— 

God forsakes not, though he seems to—he afflicteth not 
in wrath, 

And his ministering spirits ever smooth your weary path ; 

They will welcome you in heaven, when your cross shall 
be laid down, 

And your brow forgets its troubles in the victor’s glorious 
crown.” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE FISHERMAN OF NAPLES. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 

Ir was the eve of the Assumption, and balco- 
nies, casements and terraces were thronged with 
spectators, while the king’s troops lined the long 
street of Forcella like a living wall, as the pro- 
cession passed on from the cathedral. A gen- 
eral cry of satisfaction rose, as a charge of cay- 
alry sweeping through La Rue Vescorato, driving 
the people from the reserved space (the regiments 
opening their ranks to permit their escape), an- 
nounced to the delighted multitude that the cor- 
tege was at hand. The first of these companies 
was composed of artificers, cutlers and gold- 
smiths ; then followed the religious orders, Do- 
minicans, Carmelites, Carthusians, Capuchins. 
These advanced with solemn port, their hands 
crossed on their breasts, and their eyes meekly 
bent on the ground. Yet, despite the devout 
bearing of the fathers, many among them looked 
most joily—with heads, that might serve as a 
study for an artist, set on Herculean shoulders. 
Still there was a large sprinkling of hollow 
cheeks and lean, cadaverous countenances, as 
though paled by long vigils and expiation. These 
never raised their sunken eyes from the lava pave- 
ment over which they trod, giving forth to the 
spectator the embodied lights and shadows of 
monastic life. 

Following the religious orders, came the king 
—his head bare, and a lighted taper in his hand— 
preceding a superbly dressed statue of the Virgin. 
Then came the city magistrates and gentlemen 
of the royal chamber, with the king’s chamber- 
lains and pages; and following these gaily- 
dressed officers, came a lengthened procession of 
pale-faced nuns and fair-haired young novices. 
These appeared following with evident weariness, 
looking wistfully up at the balconies, as though 
envying their stationary occupants, while it must 
be admitted that the conversation of the plumed 
and tastefully-attired young officers, heard often 
above the solemn chant of the barefoot monks, 
was of a rather unorthodox description. 

Among the young girls scattering flowers 
before the Madonna, was one so supremely 
lovely as to attract the admiration of all who 
gazed on her slight and graceful figure ; her head 
of beautiful, antique mould; round it was 
braided in classical contour dark bands of hair, 
smooth as velvet, that, fastened with a golden 
arrow at the back of her head, fell in heavy 
volutes on shoulders white and polished as ala- 
baster. Her Grecian profile was of that patri- 
cian style of female beauty, now fast disappear- 
ing from the earth, merged in the more common 
moulds of less classical chiselling. Her rosy 
mouth seemed curved with a «mile so ineffably 
sweet, as to give the beholder the idea of a focus 
of sunbeams, while her dark eyes, half veiled 
beneath their waxen lids, averted from the yul- 
gar gaze, seemed intent only on the flowers with 
which she strewed the way before the statue of 
the Virgin. 

Chief among those who gazed with admiration 
on this new beauty, was the young prince, Ge- 
narro. Of one of the most ancient of the Nea- 
politan branches of the royal family, he was 
wealthy, high-spirited, and withal eminently 
handsome. 

Surpassing all the attachés of the court, wheth- 
er in deeds of daring, or the number of his flir- 
tations, our Don Juan noted the budding beauty 
and winning graces of the young flower-girl with 
the eye of a connoisseur. His artistic taste 
conned her several perfections, from the girlish 
bust, set off to advantage by her close-fitting 
corsage of crimson velvet, to the small feet, 
round which fell the fleeey folds of statuesque 
drapery; and fastidious as he was, Genarro 
avowed he had never before looked upon such 
modest yet such perfect loveliness. 

By the distinctive privilege of his rank, as 
prince of the blood royal, Genarro bore one of the 
four gilded poles that sustained the royal can- 
opy, and this circumstance prevented him from 
wandering among the maskers to inquire who 
this fair apparition of surpassing loveliness might 
be; but beckoning to his servant Luigi, and or- 
dering him to pick up a bouquet thrown at his 
feet by a pretty young marchioness from a bal- 
cony, he asked in a low tone,as the man pre- 
sented it: 
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“Who is that young flower-girl, Luigi ?”’ 

“ That? the young novice, Gelsomina.” 

“‘Cospetto! not that freckled absurdity; the 
young girl walking before us !” 

“Q, she? Why, a poor fisherman’s daughter, 
your excellency.” 

“Indeed! Then you must contrive to geta 
billet to her this evening.” 

At this moment, the cHant of the psalm dying 
away, the valet responded “Amen!” for his 
master, who in the same undertone ordered him 
to have a boat prepared by midnight, adding : 

“Tf you lose sight of her, I will hang you 
up like a dog; so beware!” 





It was the hour of deep midnight. The 
lights in Naples’s storied castles were extin- 
guished one by one.  Portici, Castlemarre, 
Sorrento, stretching around in the distance, re- 
called a thousand memories of love and poesy, 
while the blue crests of Capua, looming up 
against the starlit sky, recalled the sacred soli- 
tudes where the ancients had located their Ely- 
sium, said still to be peopled with the spirits of 
other days. 

A young girl looked out upon the foam- 
crested waves, wondering why her father tarried ; 
and just as she was about turning from the case- 
ment, a small boat, rowed by two mutiled 
figures, landed near the flower-trellised terrace 
she bad just quitted. 

The first of the two who got out of the boat 
spoke something in a low tone, to which the lat- 
ter of the two, springing lightly up the steps, 
replied : 

“You abominable rascal! have I not forbid 
you addressing me by my title ?” 

“Yes, my lord, I had forgot—” 

“Then keep at a distance ! I will not require 


ou.” 

And approaching the window with a cautious 
step, he first essayed to sigh; but though he 
tried with all the strength of his lungs, it failed 
to bring the fair apparition back, when flinging 
his hands across the strings of his guitar with a 
master’s sweep, he sung in a fine tenor voice the 
following serenade : 

Wake, lady, wake! the silvery moon 
Is beaming bright through cloudless skies; 
The bulbul joins his sweeter song, 
To pray thee, lady sweet, arise. 
The perfume-laden breeze blows light, 
Freighted with sweets from groves afar, 
As on the silence of the night, 
Soft breaks thy lover’s sweet guitar. 


Wake,lady, wake! my boat lies near, 
Waiting beneath, for me—for thee ! 
O wake and hasten, lady dear, 
O haste, descend and fly with me. 


Haste! ere another hour be past, 
Let us be on our course away : 

Then haste—descend, mine own, at last! 
My bride to be, ere break of day! 


Aroused from her reverie, the young girl ap- 
proached the casement, when noting the stranger, 
she began hastily to close the shutter. 

‘Stay, in compassion to a lonely wanderer !”” 
cried the prince ; “nor send me unheard from 
your presence.” 

“You do not belong to the island—who are 
you, then, coming at this unseasonable hour ?” 

“A poor student, who prays for shelter.” 

“Tdare not let you in; my father is from 
home.” 

“See yon foam-crested waves! a storm is 
comin, ! Your father would not be inflex- 
itle— will you ?” 

Casting a pleased look upon the good-looking 
young vautricn who begged so humbly, and a 
troubled one across the blue expanse of the sea, 
the fisherman’s daughter unbarred the door, and, 
placing such refreshments as their humble means 
afforded before the stranger, listened with a new 
and strange delight to one whose elegant and 
graceful figure, noble air, and deep and musical 
tones contrasted strongly with the timidity and 
clownish manners, awkward gait, and bronzed 
features of her lover, Eligi Trespolo, a young 
fisherman, even then out in the bay with her 
father. 

“‘ By what name shall I petition the Madonna 
for thee, bright one?” asked Genarro, rising to 
go, as the sound of voices reached him and he 
liked not to meet the father and lover of the 
island maiden. 

“ My father is ‘the fisherman Cacuzza, and I, 
his only child, am called Guillia.” 

Promising to return-goOn, the prince quitted 
the house, finding great difficulty in overcoming 
a disposition to laugh outright, well satistied with 
the result of his beginning; and in a few mo- 
ments, rowed by his servant, his boat was skim- 
ming the waters of bay, lighwand fleet as the 
returning sea-bird in its flight. 

The nextday Guillia watched from her win- 
dow for the promised return of the young stu- 
dent. But he came not; and wearied and dis- 
appointed, she’ turned, as darkness fell on the 
bay, to her orisons, with a flushed cheek and 
oppressed heart. Crossing herself devoutly, the 
poor girl bent humbly before the statue of the 
Virgin, her only confidant—vainly essaying @ 
frame in prayer the torments of her distracted 
thoughts, that even then wandered far from 
Mary Mother’s shrine. Still, with a mind re- 
lieved, she arrived at the conclusion of her sim- 
ple prayer, wherein she vowed to request Eligi 
Trespolo, the young fisherman, to forego his 
claim, that she might, should her father consent, 
become the bride of the poor student. 

Meantime the young prince Genarro, who it 
may well be surmised would not have felt him- 
self much flattered by her magnanimous re- 







solve in his favor, resumed his disguise, and 
rowed by his trusty attendant, reached the fish- 
erman’s dwelling to learn wy old man, ac- 
companied by Guillia’s lover, ha gone to Sor- 


While the fisherman’s fair daughter listened to 


wH 
witnessed in the south, when the heavy amassed 
clouds pour down such torrents of rain as to 
resemble a second deluge, while the incessant 





a cannonade, as the foam-capped waves, hurling 


rento, and would not return for two or three days. | 


themselves furiously against the shore, cause the 


| intrepid fishermen to draw back their boats, 


while their frightened wives petition the Virgin 


| for those at sea. 


In the midst of the rain and darkness, a small 


| boat, without sail or rudder, was tossing about 
| like a nutshell on the sea, while its occupant, 





Genarro’s low-voiced praises of her beauty, a | 
storm arose on the bay usually so calm and un- | 
rutted—one of those fearful storms, only to be 


an old man, with bare breast and white locks 
blown by the tempest from his noble brow, held 
the rough hand of one much younger, pointing 
to the light still gleaming from the window of 
the tisherman’s house, as he said : 

“We cannot venture further out, on such a 
night; let us put back to Torre, Eligi. We can 
start for Sorrento to-morrow.” 

“You counsel right, my father,” replied the 
young man; “ neither strength nor courage can 
avail against this fearful hurricane. Besides, 


‘though it shames me to confess it, I feel an irre- 


sistible impulse to return—a feeling as though 
some pending evil was threatening Guillia. I 
even think I recognize a voice in the waves, and 
see a hand in the tempest, that has broken our 
oars, to warn us back to Torre.” 

“ This is the first time I ever knew you to 
give way to such fancies, Trespolo,” said the 
old man, who nevertheless caught up his broken 
oars ; when both looking upward to that glim- 
mering light, plied their oars with firm hearts, 
breasting the tempest gallantly. 

The storm redoubled in violence. Bright 
flashes of lightning, breaking from the black, 
amassed clouds, illumined the surging sea with a 
wild and fitful splendor. During one of the in- 
termittent periods of darkness, Trespolo, look- 
ing up to the window of the fisherman’s dwelling, 
saw a tall, manly form approach, as if to recon- 
noitre if the storm king still raged on the bay. 
Dropping his oars, he plunged into the foamy 
sea, fighting his way through the white-crested 
billows with the rapidity of a thunderbolt, and 
bounding up the terrace, pushed open the door, 
and pale and dripping, stood in the presence of 
his betrothed. 

Genarro, with his accustomed bravery and 
address, shook off the grasp of his robust ad- 
versary, drawing at the same time a glittering 
poniard from its sheath. The young fisherman 
smiled derisively, as plucking it from the grasp 
of the prince, he rushed upon him with the fury 
of a tiger when robbed of her young, felling him 
to the stone floor; then raising his prostrate foe, 
he hurled the bleeding form out upon the terrace. 

On re-entering the room, the first object on 
which his troubled gaze rested, was the fainting 
form of the fisherman’s daughter, as she lay at 
the feet of the Madonna, pale and rigid as a 
corpse. In a paroxysm of ufter wretchedness 
that could find but one word to speak his misery 
—“ dead !”’—he pointed to where she lay, as her 
father entered the apartment. 

It was a sad sight—that old man—with his 
hoary locks dripping down his sunken cheeks— 
the blood in his veins chilled—the tears that fell 
on the pale brow of his child, wrung from his 
heart! Fearful, too, was the young man’s fran- 
tic grief, as he bent over her, wringing his hands 
in despair, forgetting his fury—forgetting to 
think whether his rival were living or dead. 

Meantime Genarro, bleeding and bruised, it is 
true, yet still alive, and in no way daunted, rose 
from the terrace, his teeth set, his form convulsed 
with rage, vowing revenge, as blowing on his 
small silver call, or whistle, for his servant, that 
worthy soon made his appearance, he having 
passed the time of the storm with a neighboring 
fisherman, whose boat he had helped to draw 
ashore. 

While Genarro was deliberating with himself 
whether to venture out in the storm, or betake 
him to the neighboring cabin, Guillia, to the un- 
speakable rapture of the two who bent so dis- 
tractedly over her, began to respire, gradually, 
then awoke from her deathlike lethargy. Assured 
that all was safe, Trespolo bethought him of his 
insulted honor, and determined to avenge it, if 
his rival still lived. 

Allthis had passed in much less time than it 
has taken tg relate it, so that he found Genarro 
venting his wrath on his attendant, who coun- 
selied remaining, in the not very commendatory 
epithets of “lazy hedgehog,” and “cowardly 
rascal,” as he stamped his foot with impatience 
on finding the boat’s moorings rifted. 

“Do not think to escape me so easily !” spoke 
a hollow voice near, and turning, he encountered 
the look of undying hatred and revenge that 
gleamed from beneath the knit brows of the 
young fisherman. 

Casting off his grasp with a desperate effort, 
he regained at once his princely dignity, and ask- 
ed in a tone of authority if he came to slay an 
unarmed man. 

Drawing his athletic form proudly up, Tres- 
polo cast a glance of withering scorn on the man 
who had assumed the garb of a poor student, 
aping a poverty of which he was unworthy, as 
he asked : 

“Can the prince Genarro explain his presence 
in the house Of Cacuzza, the fisherman, to-night, 
in his absence ?” 

Not for a moment did the admirable coolness 
of the prince forsake him. 
and tone of easy indifference, he replied : 

“T must confess, appearances are against me. 
I saw your fair betrothed yesterday at the carni- 
val, and unfortunately my princely father not 
being of my way of “thinking, I could but re- 
solve to carry her off—a bit of gallantry a young 
man of your age might well excuse.” 

“ Did you intend to marry her?’ asked the 


Putting on a look 





other, in a grave and gloomy tone. 

The prince made a movement of impatience, 
as stepping back, he recovered his wonted dig- 
nity. 
added : 

“I would be spared the infliction of hearing 


” 


Ordering his servant to procure a boat, he 


any more of this boor’s vagaries. 
But a brawny hand was laid on his throat, a 
powerful arm stayed his progress, as his rival 
interposed his Herculean frame, calling on the 
prince to defend himself. 
“7 fight with you?” spoke the prince, haugh- 
tily. “J fight with a base-born fisherman? 


Never!” 


peals of thunder resemble the distant rolling of | 


“When a Neapolitan prince forgets his dig- 





nity, stealing in disguise to invade the privacy of 


a fisherman’s daughter, the barriers of distine- 
tion from that moment are cast aside, and we, 
my lord, are equals !”” 

“ Away with you! You must be drunk, to 
thus forget yourself." The common herd are 
born to crouch beneath the will of the noble. 
Not all the lives of all the fishermen on the 


island would weigh against a drop of blood of 


mine. Bethink you—you are but a fisherman ; 
I, the prince Genarro of Naples!” 

And he strode away, while Eligi Trespolo, 
swearing a fearful oath still to be revenged, 
turned back to the fisherman’s house, where he 
met Guillia very pale and very penitent—a cold 
sweat on her brow, round which her disordered 
tresses clung damp and neglected, until told that 
he she supposed a poor student was unhurt. 
Then, with a cry of gladness, she pushed back 
the wavy masses, and Trespolo thought, as he 
gazed on the pure, white brow, and in the beam- 
ing glance raised in thankfulness to his, that 
young Love had thereon surely placed his signet. 

All was again peace and happiness in the 
fisherman’s house. The next morning, however, 
the tramp of armed meu sounded on the terrace. 
Soldiers filled the house, and a lieutenant of 
gendarmie seized Eligi Trespolo, arresting him 
for an assault upon his illustrious highness, the 
prince Genarro of Naples. 

A month from that day, the old fisherman 
visited the condemned in his cell. 

“ Alas, my poor boy, and is there no hope?” 
sobbed the aged Cacuzza, as he wrung the man- 
acled hand of one he had ever loved as a son. 

“T am resigned, my father; but break the 
tidings of my death very gently to Guillia. 
Poor Guillia! We were to have been wed to- 
morrow.” 

“What say you, Eligi?—to-morrow! Hala 
glad thought! To-morrow, it is just twenty-five 
years since I won the prize at the regatta, and 
saved the life of Genarro’s prince! Nay, I quit 
you joyfully, my son. 1 still held his unre- 
deemed pledge. You shall be saved !”’ 

Twenty-five years before, the fisherman Ca- 
cuzza saved the life of Brancaleone, the then 
youthful prince of Genarro. The pledge given 
tohim, together with the prize wun at the re- 
gatta, was redeemed. The priests were singing 
the death psalm, the young fisherman, habited 
for the grave, sat on his straw pallet, the execu- 
tioners were ready, when a noise of hurrying 
steps was heard in the passage, and the next 
moment the old man flung open the door, and 

ing to the cond d, exclaimed : 

“ Free, my son! free again, Eligi!” 

And the'shout was caught up, and “ A par- 
don!” “Eligi Trespolo is free!’ rang through 
the vaulted arches of the dark passages, and out 
upon the mid-day air, as the old man appeared, 
his venerable brow radiant with triumph, lead- 
ing forward his long-chosen son-in-law, on whose 
pale cheek a warm glow of happiness and pride 
arose, as plumed caps were doffed to the aged 
man, long the patriarch of Torre, and shouts 
long and loud, spoke his name as Tue Fisuer- 
MAN OF NAPLES. 


- 








HOW TO GET RID OF RATS. 


There is a public house on the St. John 
called Rat Tavern. The name originated thus: 
An American was travelling up the river during 
a thaw in winter, when snow and water were 
very nearly knee deep. Late in the afternoon 
he came to this tavern, cold, wet and hungry, 
and called for dinner. He was told rather 
roughly by the landlord that the dinner hour 
had passed, and he must wait till tea. He then 
asked for a cold lunch, as he was faint and han- 
gry. After some grumbling, this was brought 
on. The stranger ate and asked for his bill. 
“Fifty cents,” was the reply, in a growling 
tone. “ Dinner is a quarter, but lunch is out of 
season, and you must pay fifty cents.” ‘The 
traveller paid the bill and sat down to dry him- 
self. Soon a cheese was brought in by the maid, 
very much mutilated by the rats. ‘The whole 
race of rats received a volley of abuse from the 
enraged landlord. ‘And why do you keep 
rats‘ said the Yankee. “I can give you a re- 
ceipt that I can warrant you will keep every rat 
away.” “ Ah! and how much will you charge ?” 
“O, about fifty cents.” The landlord, some- 
what complacent, returned the half doUar; 
“and now,” said he, “for the receipt.” “ Well, 
sir,” said the Yankee, ‘“‘ whenever a rat comes 
to your house cold, wet and hungry, give him a 
cold lunch and charge him half adollar, and Vil 
be bound he’ll not come again.’’—Lustern Star. 





PROGRESSIVE CHEESE, 

An Eastern man writes us that a stage driver, 
by whose side he was riding on the box a few 
weeks ago, told him the following story, as they 
passed a wretched looking furm-house, and the 
old farmer lounging about the door. The driver 
said : 

“A Boston trader called at that house some 
timo ago to buy cheese, bat when he came to 
look-at the lot, he concluded not to take it, it 
was so fullof skippers. As he was going off, 
the farmer said to him: ‘ Look here, Mister, 
how can I get my cheese down to Boston the 
cheapest ¢”” 

The trader took another look at it, and seeing 
more and more evidence of its being alive, re- 
plied: ‘‘ Well. let it be a day or two longer, 
and I guess you can drive it right down!’— 
Portland Trans ript. 





—-- a 
THE DIFFERENCE. 

A Frenchman seems gratified at an opportu- 
nity of being polite—an Englishman, to regret 
the trouble that it costs him. An Englishman 
grows tired after the third bow, and looks 
vexed, sullen, or impatient; the Frenchman’s 
desire to please seems to strengthen by habit. 
His back is India-rubber, his hams caoutchouc, 
his hat-brim is metallic, and looks never shabbier 
for repeated handling. His courtesy at the first 
meeting does not imply eternal friendship, yet is 
as sincere as the cold, cautious hand of the 
Englishman. John Bull, if he can, considers it 
a clear gain to slip round the corner and escape 
shaking hands; Monsieur waits ten minutes at 
the cafe door in hope of meeting a friend.—.Vac 
York Express. 
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A DODGE. 

Aconstable in Cazenovia, having been contin- 
ually foiled in his efforts to obtain admission to 
the house of a certain man whose property he 
wished to seize for debt, adopted the ruse of get- 
ting a brother constable, whose face was unknown, 
to effect an admission and aecomplish the seiz- 
ure. The scheme appeared to ansWer; consta- 
ble got in; asked for property; wife said she'd 
show him up stairs; constable passed through a 
door as requested—and found himself in tue 
street, and the door locked after him. He should 
have looked ere he leaped.— (Utica Herald. 


Houseturte’s Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union ] 
Turtle Soup without Turtle. 


Take the head of a kid, lamb 


Uy cleaned 


or calf, that has been 
the shin should be 
1 off, but the hair removed by scalding in h 






ear If they are young 


take t water 
Pat one of these inte a pot of cold water early In the 
morning, and start it to boiling. Tie in a clean cloth a 
teaspoonful of allspice and ten cloves, and drop into the 
pot. Cut into small pieces one carrot and two mediam 
sived turnips, and drupin. Keep the pot boiling contin 
tally, 





as the water evaporates, fill up with boiling 


water, When the head is done so well that the bones 
part easily from the flesh, take it out into a tray, pick the 
bones ‘fully out, and chop the meat fine 
liquid through a e& 





Strain the 
nder, and turn the chopped meat 
back into the liquid; n 1 


OW 





1 pepper to taste, and 





thicken with flour that has been parched to a deep coffee 


that it does not 


and just 
re it is taken off, add one gill of good tomate, or any 


doa balfpint of pure home-made wine. 


color; stir it frequently, 
be 


born 








r cateup, ¢ 


This prescription followed, you have a perfect tartle soup. 





To make Currant Wine. 

Gather the currants when dry, extract the juice, either 
by mashing and pressing the fruit, or putting it in a jar, 
placed in boiling water; strain the juice, and for every 
gallon allow one gallon of water and three pounds of ous 
gar. Dissolve the sugar in the water, and take cif the 
scum; let it cool, add it to the currant Juice, and put the 
mixture in a keg, but do not close it tightly till it has 
ceased fermenting, which will not be under a week. In 
three or four weeks it may be bottled. The white of an em 
beaten, mixed with a teaspoonful of 





ream of tartar, and 
stirred into the liquid, makes the wine look clear and 
bright. 
Antidote. 

Whole families are not unfrequently poisoned by the 
inner tinning of copper cooking vessels getting remove 1, 
Too much care cannot be exercised in the use of copper; 
salt acts upon it in the same manner as acids. When by 
any accident the poisonous verdigris has been taken into 
the stomach, sugar dissolved in water, thick enough to 

| form a syrup, should be taken, as this is an antidote; but 
medical trentment should at once follow to relieve the 
system. Thick, well tinned iron saucepans are quite as 
good as copper ones, and much safer. 





| Scolloped Oysters. 

This is a most favorite dish, and a very nourishing and 
healthy one Take some slices of white bread and toast 
; them quite brown, buttering on both sides; place them 

in a baking dish about the sides and bottom, in place of a 
; crust. Pour your oysters into the dish, and season to 
, Your taste with butter, salt and pepper, also adding mace 

and cloves. Crumb bread bountifully on the top of the 

whole and bake with a quick, strong heat 
utes is ample time. Serve very hot at table. 


Fifteen min- 





| A few Hints. 

Avoid all copper dishes in cooking; use as little salera- 
tus as possible; never cook meat that is in the lenst taint- 
ed, it is dangerous to the system, and will inevitably de- 
range the digestive organs. Observe the most rigid rules 
of cleanliness in every article of kitchen use; never put 
by a dish without preparing it for service next time. 
Thus, use only a milk saucepan for one purpose, vegetable 
pot only for vegetables, soup pot the same, and so on 
through all culinary vessels. 


; Coloring Butter. 

Some practise coloring butter with carrots, and com- 
mend it as not only improving the appearance of the but- 
ter, but the flavor and quality. The following i the pro- 
cess: To the cream for five pounds of butter take a good 
sized orange carrot, wash clean and grate off the deepest 
colored portion, pour a tea-cup of warm water to it, let it 
stand a short time, then strain through a cloth, and add 

to the cream before churning. 


' Breakfast Dish. 

At some of our hotels there is a very nice breakfast dish 

| served thus. Sausages are boiled in the skin and served 
upon well browned white bread toast. 
boili 


They are put into 
# waterand are simmered about ten minutes, ac- 

cording to size, and must be eaten quite hot to relish 
| well. 





Remedy for Mice. 

| Any one desirous of keeping seeds from the depreda- 

| tions of mice, can do so by mixing pieces of camphor gum 

| in with the seeds. Camphor placed in drawers or trunks 

| will prevent mice from doing them injury. The little ani- 
mal objects to the odor, and Keeps a good distance from it. 


! For the Teeth. 
Diseased teeth have been rendered insensible to pain by 
a cement composed of Cunada balsam and slaked lime, 
1 is to be inserted in the hollow of a tooth, like a pill. 
It ig stated that such pills afford immediate relief in all 
toothaches but chronic cases of inflammation. 








Pure Water. 

Much attention ought to be given to the quality of wa- 
ter used from day to day. We have known sickness and 
perhaps death to occur by the daily use of water of a 
ous nature, caused by standing in lead pipes, and 
passing through unhealthy localities. 


peisor 


Cement. 

An excellent cement for stopping leaks in the house 
roofs may be made of white lead, paint. whiting, and sand. 
The composition should be made of the consistency of 
thin putty; and when dry it becomes nearly as hard as 
stone. 

Cooling Drink. 

A very palatable drink for invalids is thus made. Bake 
| halfa dozen apples thoroughly, and when done, pour over 
| them three pints of boiling water, add a spoonful of 

honey, cover over, and whén cool it is fit for drinking 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
| A Recor? of the beautiful and useful in Art 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 


n e events of the day Ita columns are devoted to 
| original tales, sketches and poems, by the 
} REST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
| 
| cream of the domestic and foreign news, the 


and the 
whole well epi 


wed with wit and humor. Hach paper i« 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with mmmerous accurate engravings, by eminent artista, 

hy Trent eventa in all 7 of the world, 

nen and manners, altogether making a paper en 

‘ginal im its design im this country. Its 

views of every populous city in the known world 

| of buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi 

pal ships and *teamers of the navy 

snd merchant serviee. with fine and accurate portraits of 
noted character in the world, both male and fer 

« of iful scenery, taken from life, will aleo be 








f all the pri 






. 





en. with numerow 







verimens from the animal king 


a m. the birds of the i the fish of the sem It 

printed on fine estin surface paper, with new type. present 

nz nical eLecu ] an elegant rpectinen of art 

I fa mami weekiy paper of sixtern ota 
ly x me making a volume of 41 





thousand 





Piendid engravings 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
GOD SPEAKETH EVERYWHERE. 


God speaketh in the calm, blue sky, 
And in the murmuring sea, 

And on yon mountain, towering high, 
His bandiwork we see. 


The voice of the wind, as it passeth by, 
Proclaims there is a God! 

And the weary ones of earth who lie 
Beneath the tufted sod 


The echo steals along the air— 
Around, below, above! 

And bright-eyed flowerets, fresh and fair, 
Are whispering, ‘God is love!” 


The brilliant gems that deck the sky, 
Look down, and seem to say, 

There is a God—he dwells on high, 
And holds a mighty sway. 


At midnight, when the thunders roar, 
And clouds look dark and drear, 

When lightnings flash along the sky, 
Thy voice, 0 God, we hear. 


* In joy, in bliss, in grief or woe— 
In worldliness and care, 
Creation’s breath, as the wind breathes low— 
God speaketh everywhere. 





A KITB. 
Have you not seen a little kite 
Rushing away on its paper wing, 
To mix with the wild wind’s quarreiling? 
Up it soars with an arrowy flight, 
Till, weak and unsteady, 


eddy 
It dashes to earth from its hideous height?—Pnazp. 


ASSUMED GRACE. 
The painters are most envious, if they want 
Good colors for preferment: virtuous ladies 
Love this way to be flattered, and accuse 
The workmen of detraction, if he add not 
Some grace they cannot truly call their own. 
MASSINGER. 


TIME. 
O Time! than gold more sacred; more a load 
Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise. 
What moment granted man without account! 
years are squandered, wisdom’s debt unnaid! 
Our wealth in days all due to that discharge —Youns. 





SINGING. 


Sweet are the pleasures that to verse belong, 
And doubly sweet a brotherhood in song.—Kzats. 





Domestic Story Department. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TEMPTATION. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 








Mr. Hamitton sat in his counting room 
alone. He was pale as marble, and his features 
had assumed a rigidity of expression very foreign 
to his usual pleasant, good-natured face. He 
had been poring over accounts for the last hour, 
and sumething connected with them had evi- 
dently, not only annoyed, but distressed him. 

In this state, his brother, Doctor James Hamil- 
ton found him, and sought eagerly to ascertain 
the cause of his emotion. ‘Something goes 
wrong with you to-day, Edgar; tell me what it 
is. Are you ill?” 

“Not at all, James; but a fraud has been 
perpetrated here, and what is worse, it must be 
by some person in my employ.” 

It was the doctor’s turn to start and grow pale ; 
for his own son, a lad about seventeen, was with 
his brother; and although he would sooner have 
died than doubt Sidney’s integrity, yet who knew 
how far temptation might have worked upon 
him? 

He dared not name what was passing in his 
mind, to Mr. Hamilton, but the great drops that 
stood upon the doctor’s forehead, told his 
brother what he was thinking of. 

“ Don’t think that I suspect Sidney,” he said, 
“you are not more certain of his integrity than I 
am. In fact, there is not a single person in the 
counting room whom I can lay suspicion upon. 
Mr. Irving—why I should as soon suspect you, 
James. Williams has been with me eleven years, 
and is the very soul of honor. Marden I have 
tested frequently, and have no reason to believe 
that he is not true as steel.” 

As he spoke, Marden entered the room. “ Mr. 
Williams tes me that something is wrong here, 
this morning, Mr. Hamilton. Is it anything in 
which I can help you ?” 

“T donot know, Mr. Marden. It is a dark 
business, and must fall upon some person among 
us. All my people must be examined—the 
innocent with the guilty.” 

“ Yes, sir; I presume no one will have any 
objection to that. I, for one, am willing to sub- 
mit to a severer test than any you have tried upon 
me,” he added, smiling, “ and you must own, 
Mr. Hamilton, that you have pressed me rather 
hard.” 

“Town it, Marden, and I must say that you 
have stood it nobly. Take my word for it, I do 
not think that you know anything of this affair. 
But it will be necessary to question all; and you 
must stand your share of the examination.” 

Sidney Hamilton came in next. He came for- 
ward, with a manly and open brow, bade his 
uncle good morning, and smiled to see his father 
out and making calls before him. ‘ However, 
it does not often happen, sir,” he said, “ but last 
night, I was very nervous about the store, and 
could not go to sleep until near morning.” 

“ How was that, Sidney ?” 

“T do not know,” said the boy, looking up, 
with his frank, noble countenance; “but I 
thought yesterday, that things did not go on quite 
as smoothly as usual, and—” 

His father stopped him. He feared lest he 
might say something to implicate some one. The 
boy looked wonderingly, but obeyed the check ; 
and one after another, the clerks came in, and 
took their accustomed seats at the desks. Mr. 
Irving came last. There was the slightest per- 
ceptible tremor in his hand, as he unlocked his 
desk, and prepared to write ; and- the doctor si- 
lently noticed that there was a falling of the 
muscles about Irving’s usually firm mouth, and 
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adewy moisture on his forehead. It was not 
possible for Doctor Hamilton to repress a feeling 
of relief at seeing these symptoms of disturbance 
in Irving—for the thought that his boy might 
have been tempted into crime had thrust a 
dagger into his heart. 

Mr. Hamilton proceeded with the examination 
of all present. He preferred to question them in 


{ . . 
causes that led him on to the commission of this 


crime. When quite young, he had imbibed a 


| passion for play, which had never entirely left 


| him. 


His il] success, and a violent fever which 
he once had, in consequence of disappointment 
at the gaming table, induced him to give it 


' up. He was led into it by a man who had been 


this way, he told them; and he chose that his | 


brother should be present, on Sidney’s account. 
He detailed the discovery of the fraud, and stated 


. sop: * gs * | 
his unwillingness to accept the conviction which | 


was forced upon his mind, that some one in the 
counting room must be responsible for the act. 

There was not a dry eye in the room, except 
Irving’s. Mr. Hamilton made so many allusions 
to the kindly feelings which had ever been sus- 
tained between him and his clerks, that it melted 
them at once. Doctor Hamilton kept his eye 
upon Mr. Irving. His eye alone was dry and 
burning. He did not look steadily at his ques- 
tioner, but gazed wildly about the room. It 
might be, that his surprise and grief at being 
even questioned upon his integrity, had unsettled 
him in this way; but James Hamilton, both 
from his nature, and his profession, was a shrewd 
observer of the passions and emotions of others, 
as indicated in the countenance ; and he rarely 
failed in his opinion. 

When Mr. Hamilton had finished what he had 
to say, and the clerks had all asseverated their 
perfect ignorance of the affair, he withdrew to 
the outer room to confer with his brother. James 
told him what he had observed, and how Mr. 
Irving had looked, during the examination. Mr. 
Hamilton could not believe that Irving could 
have been the guilty one. “I would trust him 
sooner than any one I know, excepting you, 
James. I have known him so long, and his in- 
tegrity has always been perfectly unimpeachable. 
I cannot believe that itis he. And yet,” head- 
ded musingly, “ Ihave noticed that he has taken 
up the whole of his salary, as fast as it was due ; 
which is contrary to his usual custom. Further 
than that, he had noticed nothing uncommon in 
his conduct, and could not condemn him, surely, 
upon such a trifle.” 

When they returned to the counting room, he 
observed him more closely. His face now was 
i rable. He had d his earnest, busi- 
ness look, and seemed closely occupied with the 
mass of papers before him. 

Suddenly he changed color, and became vio- 
lently agitated. James Hamilton, who stood 

just behind him, saw an ill looking man come up 
to the window by Irving’s desk, and beckon 
several times before he seemed to notice him. 
At last, he put his face close to the pane of glass 
nearest to Irving, and James saw his lips move. 
Irving drew down the curtain quickly, and on 
turning round, the doctor saw the man going up 
street with a quick, hasty step, and directly 
Irving took down his hat. 

He was quitting the room when James Ham- 
ilton laid his hand upon his arm. “ Mr. Irving,” 
said he gently, “ I have seen things this morning, 
which in duty to my brother, and in justification 
of my own son, and also of the other clerks, I 
think it right to name.” He then related the 
evidence of his agitation, as compared with the 
serenity and conscious innocence depicted on the 
faces of the others. 

While he spoke, Irving was struggling to get 
from his hold. ‘“ Let me go, Doctor Hamilton,” 
he shouted, “ you should be ashamed, sir, to fix 
a suspicion upon one who has served in this place 
so long and so faithfully as [have. Your broth- 
er, sir, would scorn to believe it of me. He 
knows me better. Fasten it upon your own son, 
who perhaps is the guilty one, although God 
knows,” here he broke down, and could only 
add, “‘ God knows I would not accuse any one !”’ 
He was swaying backwards and forwards under 
the doctor’s grasp now, and seemed near faint- 
ing. ‘“ Sitdown, Mr. Irving,” said Mr. Ham- 
ilton, “sit down and be calm. Innocence need 
not tremble. Williams, close all the doors, and 
draw down the curtains. No one need be agi- 
tated here, if he can assert his own freedom 
from this crime. Upon my soul, I know no dif- 
ference amongst you all; and would as soon 
that it fall on one as on another; unless, indeed, 
it would go hard with me to know that it would 
come into my own family. Mr. Irving, I am 
ready to hear all that you can say in your own 
behalf.” 

Irving’s situation was frightful to behold. He 
seemed to have shrunk away to half his usual 
size, so completely had he wilted under his emo- 
tion, and Mr. Hamilton noticed for the first time, 
that his hair which was always nicely kept and 
was black and glossy the last time he had 
observed it, was strongly marked with gray. 

There was not a particle of angerin Mr. Ed- 
gar Hamilton’s look. There was none in his 
heart ; for he pitied Irving from the bottom of 
his heart. He would have willingly paid the two 
thousand dollars which was the amount of the 
fraud, to have found this man innocent. The 
doctor was not so lenient. He could not forget 
that this affair might have been thrown upon his 
own child, had not the intensity of his own feel- 
ings led him to watch Irving so closely. He 
knew that, in all probability, had he not been 
there himself, that Edgar, trusting and unsuspi- 
cious as was his nature, would never have known 
that Irving was agitated at all. He could not, 
therefore, pity so much as he condemned. 

“Step with us over the way to my house, Mr. 
Irving,”’ said he, at length, when he saw that the 
poor man’s strength was giving way under his 
emotions. And Irving, glad to escape the eyes 
of the clerks, walked, with a feeble and faltering 
step, to the opposite side of the street. 

In the doctor’s private room, he rallied a little, 
after drinking some cordial which was offered 





him ; but his limbs trembled, and his voice came | “©. ; 
| sitting near her, and said: 


thick and husky. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” he at length found strength 
to say, “Iam guilty! Do with me as you like, 
only do not visit my guilt upon my children. Let 
me but go away—disappear—nay, I know not 
what I am saying—you would not allow me to 
go at large, of course, to plunder you again in 
return for your kindness.” 

He grew faint again, and was again restored 
by the doctor’s elixir. He then detailed the 





his bane through life. 
entered Mr. Hamilton’s employ, and during that 
time, had never touched cards or dice until two 
months before, when this man, who had long lost 
sight of him, found him out, and little by little, 
he had induced him to play again; and trusting 
to his long tried strength, Irving had yielded 
until his own possessions were all gone. Stung 
with remorse for the injury he had done to his 
family, he resolved upon one trial more, and 
risked the money which was not his own. This 
time he had won a little, just enough to encour- 
age him; and at the very next throw, he lost it 
all. 

“ And this was the man who came to the 
window this morning ?” 

“Then you saw him, doctor! I hoped he 
would go away unobserved. It is he who has 
won all my hard earnings and Mr. Hamilton’s 
money besides.” e 

“Have you reason to think that he played 
unfairly ?” 

“Unquestionably Ihave. But what could I 
do? To expose him was to expose myself. I 
was shackled by my own imprudence, and must 
now suffer for my own sin and another’s too.” 

Mr. Hamilton and his brother conferred 
apart for a few moments; then returning to Ir- 
ving, who lay back, completely exhausted, in his 
chair, he said to him, “ Mr. Irving, I will try 
you once more. Your present distress assures 
me that you will not err in this way again. The 
money you have appropriated must be returned 
to me, and I will call ita loan, which you shall 
pay by instalments, as often as you can save it. 
If you will point out this man to us, we will en- 
gage to get rid of him from your sight forever. 
I do this for your children’s sake, remember.” 

Irving could only sob the thanks he could not 
utter. ‘Thank God!” he said, at last, “my 
children will not know that I am—” He broke 
down again, and it was long before he could 
speak to them. 

“ Where is Mr. Irving ?” said the curious and 
excited clerks, when Mr. Hamilton re-entered 
the counting room. 

“T have sent him to find the person who has 
caused me this trouble,” was his quiet answer. 

In a large warehouse in this city, you may see 
twelve clerks, each at their respective desks, the 
highest one of which is accompanied by an old 
man, whose hair is perfectly white. As you ap- 
proach him, the impression of his age grows 
less; for he is not much above fifty. That sil- 
very hair was only a few days turning from the 
deepest black. Itis Irving; and by his side 
stands Williams, and near them are Marden and 
Sidney Hamilton; and only one of this group 
knows that Irving was guilty. Doctor Hamilton 
thought it his duty to set this warning before his 
son; and he told him the whole. 

Mr. Hamilton has never failed in his kindness 
towards Irving ; and, at no time, did he ever 
name the past to him, unless Irving himself 
alluded to it. 

In another part of the city is a block of good, 
substantial buildings—plain and neat, and stand- 
ing on a street which has not yet lost the distinc- 
tive stamp of newness. On one of the doors is 
“Irving ” on a modest plate. 

It is evening, and very cold and snowy. A 
man enters this door, and shakes the snow from 
his coat, while wife and children gather fondly 
about him and conduct him to the cheerful room, 
where the table awaits his coming. 

“Father is smiling!’ whispers one of the little 
girls to her brother. ‘‘ Why, so he is,” answered 
the boy. ‘ What has happened, I wonder?” 
Even the mother, busy as she was with the table, 
noticed the unwonted expression upon the pale 
face. She looked up with unutterable fondness. 
“Js it all paid, dear?’’ she asked softly. He 
parted her soft brown hair with his long thin 
fingers, and his quivering lip told her that he 
was at length free. The debt which had weigh- 
ed like iron upon his soul, was at length can- 
celled; a debt of which his wife had known 
nothing beyond the mere fact of his owing it to 
Mr. Hamilton. 

That night, when the children were all gone to 
bed, he told her of that dreadful week. How 
well she remembered it, and how little she 
dreamed the truth! She had thought that week, 
that he was insane! Now that three years had 
gone by, and he had suffered so deeply, he did 
not feel so unwilling that she should know his 
temptation and his fall. 

In one of the suburbs of the city is another 
man who, in his stooping gait and restless eve, 
might be identified with the person seen by Doc- 
tor Hamilton at Irving’s window. He could 
not tempt any one to sin now, for he is thoroughly 
and miserably broken down. Sometimes you 
will see him trying to walk very fast, as though 
something important awaited him; but more 
frequently he is borrowing money in trifling 
sums, promising to return them to-morrow. 
With these sums, he purchases lottery tickets, 
which some unprincipled person sells him; and 
perhaps, once a year, he draws a few dollars, 
which he immediately invesés in the same enter- 
prise. He does not seek Irving now: for in the 
only interview which they have had, Irving whis- 
pered words to him that made him quake and 
cower, but could not reform him. 

«—oem 
TOO POLITE. 

A lady once gave a supper, to which she had 
invited several ladies and gentlemen. During 

he conversation she called to Mr. B., who was 


“ Listen to me!” 

“ Madam, I am all ears,’’ was the reply. 

After awhile, when the conversation fell on 
handiwork, she showed a piece of embroidery, 
saying : 

“« Please to leok, sir, at this trifle.”” 

“T am all eyes,” he replied, bowing. 

At last, when the meats were brought on, the 
lady of the house said to the lady next to her: 

“ Will you try a bit of rabbit?” 

“I am all stomach,” said the latter, looking 
round significantly. —N. Y. Picayune. 


Ten years before, he had | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





HANDSOMELY TAKEN IN. 


Captain Archibald Weston was a noble speci- 
men of a fine old American gentleman. He kept 
the handsomest horses and owned the best estate 
in all the country, and his heartiness of manner 
and cordiality of soul made him beloved and 
honored by the constituents whom he had repeat- 
edly represented in the Legislature of the State. 
But Captain Archibald had, like all other men, 
his weak points, and sometimes he would meet 
an unscrupulous neighbor who would not hesitate 
for a moment, if opportunity offered, to turn 
them to his advantage. One hot dag, as he was 
returning homeward from a visit to a distant 
field, with a heavy new overcoat, which he had 
taken with him in anticipation of rain, folded 
across his arm, he overtook a young sallow 
faced man, who was walking in the same direc- 
tion, and accosted him with— 

“ Here, Jim, you just carry my coat along a 
little way, until we reach my gate.” 

Much to his astonishment Jim made not a 
word of objection, but took the coat and walked 
along beside him in silence. Pretty soon, how- 
ever, his pace slackened and he began to lag a 
little behind. 

“Hallo!” said the captain, “if you can’t walk 
faster than that, I’ll take the coat myself.” 

“Why, you see, sir,”’ said Jim, apologetically, 
“T’ve just come from the fever hospital and 
aint very strong yet. I reckon you'd better carry 
it. 


“The fever hospital!” shouted the captain, 
who entertained a holy horror of all contagious 
diseases. “Did you say that you came from 
the fever hospital ¢” 

“To be sure I did,” said Jim; and his eye 
twinkled mischievously ; “ came out this morn- 
ing. Here’s your coat, sir.” 

“Keep off! keep off!” cried Captain Weston, 
his fat frame quivering with excitement. “If 
you come near me, I’ll knock you down. The 
tever hospital! you rascal; why didn’t you tell 
me before! Don’t you touch me! ‘Take that 
coat away! Burn it, sir! Never come near me 
again. OU, Lord, O, Lord, what if I’ve caught 
the fever! Be off, you villain, be off!” 

Poor Jim took to his heels with the coat, and 
the captain hurried home to dose himself. ‘The 
best of the joke, however, was that Jim had not 
been inside of the hospital at all—having only 
walked there to carry a basket of eggs for the 
doctor’s wife. But the captain never saw the 
coat again, and he has never to this day, heard 
the last of “ that fever.”’-—Doston Portfolio. 


Floral Department. 
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Sweet flowers in silence seem to breathe’ 
Such thoughts as language cannot bear.—ANon. 


Bulbs in Glasses. 

For bulbs in glasses, rain water is preferable to any 
other, and it should be changed frequently—not less than 
once every third or fourth day—to prevent its getting 
putrid; and in performing this operation, caréjmust be 
taken both in withdrawing and in replacing the roots. 
This is necessary only until the flowers have expanded; 
for after this, the plants may be left undisturbed until 
the flowers have decayed. The water which is supplied 
must not be colder than that which is withdrawn, or 
than the general temperature of the apartment. 





Suspended Vases. 

One of the most beautiful and fragrant ornaments of 
the parlor is that of vases hanging from the window- 
ceiling in which is planted some trailing plant. These 
vases may be multiplied and the plants festooned from 
one vase toanother. Among the most desirable plants 
of pendulous growth, suited to baskets or vases sus- 
pended in this manner, are, first and foremost, all the 
verbenas, which are naturally of trailing habits, and of 
every variety of gay color, from snow-white to rose. vio- 
let, crimson, and dazzling scarlet. The musk plant also 
is much used. 


Camellias. 

Camellias should be watered no oftener than can be 
avoided—giving enough at a time, however, to moisten 
the roots thoroughly through the entire pot y are® 
but little apt to become sickly, if this is attended to; 
syringe them frequently overhead, with clear water, in 
fine weather, about once or twice a week ; wash and clean 
the leaves, with a piece of soft sponge, whenever they are 
in the least dusty, for this will add both to their health 
and appearance. 





Transplanting Trees. 

It is a mistake to transplant garden trees in the fall 
of the year; the true time is the spring. In choos- 
ing garden trees, you should be careful to select those 
having strong and vigorous stocks; and the larger they 
are the better. Asa general thing it is much better to 
pay a high price, and thus purchase a tree which will 
commence bearing a year or two earlier, than to give a 
low price, and have to wait a long time for the fruit. 





A beautiful Flower. 

The bearded cypripedium isa striking plant, from Java; 
it has very curious flowers, finely striped and spotted 
with brownish purple, and the leaves are beautifully 
checkered with black. The clothed calanthe is an ex- 
ceedingly elegant speciespathe flowers, which are very 
abundant, being of mos ful form, and in color 
white, with rose-colored eye: P e 


mens $O%y. 





Evergreens. 

The effect of a neat lawn about a dwelling-house is 
much iucreased by the selection of a few shrubs of ever- 
green character, on which the@ye may rest when the 
ground is robed in winter's ni The 
different species of arbor-viter, or, as some call it, white 
cedar, a very beautiful shrub, is frequently employed for 
this purpose. 


antle of snow. 





Flowers from Bulbous Roots in three Weeks. 
Put quicklime into a flower-pot till it is rather more 
than half full; fill up with good earth; plant your bulbs 
in the usual manner; keep the earth slightly damp. The 
heat given out by the lime will rise through the earth, 
which will temper ita fierceness; and in this manner 
beautiful flowers may be obtained at any season. 


Onions and Roses. 

Tt is said that onions certainly increase the fragrance 
of flowers, and that if a large onion is planted near a 
rose-bush, 50 a8 to touch its roots, the odor of the flowers 
will be wonderfally increased, and the water distil 
from those roses far superior to any other 








Kisses and Flowers 

There is a tradition at the Hague, in Holland, that 
Johannes Secundus, the Dutch poet who sang of ki« 
and whose house, near the flower-market in that city, is 
still to be seen, wrote always with a nosegay on his table 





“ 





Myrtles. 

These delightful plants should be grown in a soil com- 
posed of peat and t in which the former predomi- 
nates, and should be regulariy watered and frequently 
syringed. 

Madia. 

The madia elvgans (elegant madia) is a plant of recent 
introduction. The flowers are large, with yellow rayeand 
brown disk. It grows about two feet high 


Monkey Flower—Mimulus. 

These spicy and curious plants are perennials in the 
green house, where they are easily propagated from 
cuttings 


Hester's Pirnic. 


An Indian assaulted another, and regular information 
against him was made. The judge ordered the sheriff to 
bring the parties before him. The sherif returned with- 





iere are your prisoners?” asked the judge 
“T caught them,” replied the sheriff 

* What did you do with them?" 

“T gave the defendant fifteen lashes “' 

* What did you do with the plaintiff’ 

*1 gave him fifteen. too.” 

~ What with the informer?” 


“Why, I gave hii twenty-five Iashes—for had he held 


| his tongue, there would have been none of this fass and 





trouble.” 
It woul be well if all the dispensations of justice were 
as equally and as promptly administered 
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Here is a fifty year old jeu d'esprit that is quite “as 
good as new.’ A rich old gentleman of the name of 
Gould married a girl not yet out of her “teens.” After 
the wedding he wrote the following couplet to inform a 
friend of the * happy event :"* 

“You see, my dear doctor, 
Though eighty years old, 
A girl of nineteen 
Falls in love with old Gould!” 
To which the doctor replied : 
* A girl of nineteen 
May love Gould, it is true, 
But believe me, dear sir, e 
It is gold without *u’?’ 


Here is a litany, which, although not exactly orthodox, 
will pass among sinners: 

From tailors’ bills, doctors’ pills, western chills, and 
other ills—deliver us. 

From want of gold, wives that scold, maidens old, and 
by sharpers ** sold ""—deliver us. 

From stinging flies, coal black eyes, bakers’ ples, and 
babies’ cries—deliver us. 

From seedy coats, protested notes, sinkingeboats, and 
illegal votes—deliver us. 

From creaking doors, a wife that snores, ‘confounded 
bores.”’ and dry goods stores—protect us. 

From modest girls, with waving curls, and teeth of 
pearis—never mind. 
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AN OLD SAW. 
An upper mill and lower mill 
Fell out about their water, 
To war they went, that is to law, 
Resolved to give no quarter. 


« A lawyer was by each engaged, 
And hotly they contended; 
When fees grew seant, the war they waged 
They judged were better ended. 


The heavy costs remaining still, 
Were settled without bother; 

One lawyer took the upper mill, 
The lower mill the other. 
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Rey. Jonathan French, of South Andover, was to be 
supplied with wood by his parishioners, according to the 
terms of his settlement. Winter was coming on, but no 
wood had been furnished. Mr. French waited until the 
governor's proclamation for Thanksgiving came, when, 
tae? reading it to his people, he said with great sim- 
plicity : 

“My brethren, you perceive that his excellency has 
appointed next Thursday as a day of Thanksgiving, and, 
according to custom, it is my intention to prepare two 
discourses—provided Tan write them without a fire.” 

The hint took, and on the next day all his winter's 
wood was in the wood-yard. 


Buying Boots.—To purchase a pair of boots for one’s 
wife is anything but poetical, but see how daintily it can 
be done. We clip this little poem from the second vol- 
ume of the ‘‘ Angel in the House,” the Espousals : 

“T, while the shop-girl fitted on 
The sand shoes, looked where, down the bay, 
The sea glowed with a shrouded sun, 
‘I'm ready, Felix: will you pay?” 
This was my first expense for thrs 
Sweet stranger whom I called my wife: 
How light the touches are that kiss 
The music from the cords of life.” 


Se eee ew 


‘+ First class Oriental philosophy will stand up. 
bets, what is life?”’ “: ah aval 

sa Lite consists of money, a horse, and a fashionable 
wife!” 

“Good. Next. What is Death?” 

‘A paymaster who settles everybody's debts and gives 
them tombstones as receipts in full of all demands.’ 

** What is poverty?" 

“The reward of merit genius generally receives from a 
discriminating publie.”’ ‘ 

* What is fame?” 

“A six line puff in a newspaper while living, and your 
fortune to enemies when dead.” 


eee meerenremm 


Killing a Tragedy.—When one of Dryden's plays was 
being performed for the first time, the following line was 
spoken by an actor: 

‘My grief is great because it is so small.” 

Whereupon the Duke of Buckingham, Dryden's invet- 
erate enemy, who was in the stage-box, called out: 

“Then ‘twould be greater, were it none at all."” 

The audience broke into a roar, and the piece was in- 

stantly killed. 
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When the humorous Judge Dawes was on the bench of 
the supreme court, in giving a charge to the jury, he had 
occasion, frequently, to make use of the words mortgagor 
and mortgagee. The foreman of the jury asked the judge 
the meaning of the words, candidly confessing he did not 
iat) their umport. His honor facetiously explained them 
thus: 

“T nod to you—you notice me, 
I'm the nod-or, you the nod-er "* 


ROAR Rann nnn nnn = 


The word “fast ”’ is as great a contradiction as we have 
in the language. The North River is fast when the ice is 
immovabie, and the ice disappeared very fast, for it was 
loose. A clock is called fast when it is quicker than time; 
but a man is told to stand /asi when he is desired to re- 
main stationary. People fast when they have nothing to 
eat, and eat fast, consequently, when opportunity offers.” 
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An Epigram.—One day Moore. who had stolen a lock 
of hair from a young lady's head, on being ordered by 
her to make restitution, caught up a pen and dashed off 
the following lines: 

**On one sole condition, love, I might be led 

With this beautiful ringlet to part; 
I would gladly relinquish the dork of your head, 
Could | gain but the key fo your aeart.” 


. 

A nobleman of great name and #inall means having 
overdrawn his account at Coutt’s, the old banker ad- 
dressed him thus: 

‘My lord, there seems to be a little misunderstanding 
between us. Iam the banker, and ought to keep your 
meney. But you make yourself the banker, and keep my 
money. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled proxpefity and popularity, 
has become a ‘* household word ' from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide exgent of the United States. It 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

7~ It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
~ It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful etyle 
7 itis of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
titewents in ite eight super royal pages 
7~ It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea. diecoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 
It is carefullyyedited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of edited experience in Boston 
It contains in large, well filled aud deeply inter- 
esting pages not one ear word or line 

CF It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
7” Ita tales, while they absort the reader, cultivate o 
taste for all that ia good and beautiful in humanity 

>" It is acknowledged that the good influence of eueh 
& paper in the home circie is almest iocaiculable 

Ita suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add W thetr store of knowledge 

[>> its columns are free from p lities aod ali jarring 
topics. its object being to make home happy 

I> It is for these reasovs that it has for years been ro 
popular a favorite throughout the country 





TERMS :—INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCK 
1 sub-eriber, one year. . 22 
4 subscribers, * es ame 7H 
Ww “ i R crhiwabeave oven wae 
Any person vending us tiecine subscribers at the last 
rate, shall reeeive the therteentas copy gratis 
Any postmaster can receive @ copy of the paper to hie 
own sddres at the lowest ciub rate 
7" Sample copies sent when desired 
Vubivhed every Saturdey. by MM BALLOU, 
A No. Z2 Winter Btreet, boston 
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THE WARRIOR PRI, 


A Story of Milita 
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CHAPTER L 
THE QUEEN'S PRAGOON, 


Tr was in the month of October, 1810, the date 


of the first outbreak against the Spanish rule in | 


Mexico, that a horseman was traversing the 
boundless plains which lead from the limits of 
the State of Vera Cruz to that of Oajaca. Not- 
withstanding the dangers of the road the travel- 
ler was poorly armed and worse mounted. A 
curved sabre, in an iron scabbard as rusty as if 


it had long luin in the bed of ariver, was his only | 


weapon of defence, while his horse, which sham 
bled painfully along in spite of the spur-strokes 
of which the rider was not sparing, bad doubt- 
less belonged to some proador de toros (mounted 
bull-fighter), to judge by the numberless scars 


with which his breast and flanks were furrowed. | 


At five dollars, he would have been a dear bar- 
gain as horses went in Mexico. 


The rider wore a vest of dingy white, calzoneras 
(pantaioons) of olive-colored cotton velvet, and | 
stature, | 


goat-skin bootees. He was small in 
thin and meagre, and apparently not more than 
twenty-two years of age. His palm-leaf hat 
shaded a gentle and prepossessing countenance, 
that would have appeared almost vacant, but for 
a pair of bright, intelligent eyes sparkling in 
their deep orbits. At the moment of our mak 
ing his acquaintance, the prevailing expression of 
his face was that of complete disappointments 
strongly dashed with anxiety. 
of a character to justify this apprehension on the 
part of a solitary traveiler. 
tended before him. <A calcareous soil, bristling 
with alves and thorns, mingled with yellow 
grasses, presented the saddest and most monoto- 
hous aspect conceivable. Here and there little 
The hut 
scattered at long intervals were empty and aban 


The country was 


Endless plains ex 


whirls of white dust rose and fell. 
doned, and the heat of the sun, the want of water 
and the deep solitude of these dusty steppes, car- 
ried discouragement and fear to the heart of the 
young horseman. Vainly did he spur his sorry 
steed, his utmost efforts only served to change 
the slow walk to a slow trot, and to cover lus 
forehead with the perspiration of exhaustion and 
anguish. It was about three o'clock when the 
lonely traveller reached a small village situated | 
at some distance from the interminable plains 
he had just traversed. But, like all those he 
bad met with for a day, the cabins were deserted 
and abandomed. Without being able to fathom | 
the motives for this general desertion, the aston- 
ished traveller pursued his way. Dat a stranger 
sight soon met his eyes. At o@ distance from 
any river or water course, he saw, to his great 
surprise, canors and boats, howted to the topa of 
trees, or hanging tw their large limbs, and no one 
w explain these strange appearances 

Finally, to his great joy, the sound of a horse's 
hoofs suddenly broke the funeral silence of these | 
solitudes. The parched earth rang behind bim 
It was a sign that a traveller, still hidden bys 
curve in the road which swept between high 
banks, was about to join him. And at the exp 
ration of « few secogds, a horseman appeared 
and took his place beside him, the road being 
just broad enough for two to ride abreast 

“ Santos [nas ! 
his hand to his hat 

“ Santos [has !" 
tarning the salute 

The encounter of two travellers in the midet of 
a deep solitude is always an event, and the two 
looked at each other with mutual curiosity 


said the new-comer, raising 


politely replied the other, re 


The stranger was a young man, of twentyfive | 
at the farthest, but it was only in their age that | 
other, The 
form of the newcomer wae at once tall, rohast | 
His reyular and strongly marked 
features, the fire of his black eyes, the mobility | 
of his thick mustachion and bronzed fare ind 


the two travellers resembled earth 


and elevant 


cated violent passions, and bore the energetic 

impress of the Arab blood from which so many | 
Spanish familieshave sprang He rode « brown | 
bay horse, whose slender and nervous limbs be | 
trayed the same oriental origin as thet of his | 
rider. The latter managed him with perfect | 
ease, and seemed immovable in his saddle, w | 
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